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POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR JUNE. 


The Retreat of Theology in the 
Galileo Case. By Anprew D. 
Wuite, LL.D, L.H.D. Gives the 
various excuses invented for the 
persecution of Galileo, and the suc- 
cessive steps by which theologians 
abandoned the old astronomy. 


First Actions of Wounded Sol- 
diers. By Georce L, Kitmer. De- 
scribes the feelings of men shot in 
battle and the attitudes they take, 
from the writer’s experience and ob- 
servation. 


The Ancient Civilizations of Ame- 
rica. By Prof. JoHn S, NEWBERRY. 
An account of the mound-builders 
of the United States, and the “ pa- 
lace-builders” of Central and South 
America. 


Wanted—A Railway Court of 
Last Resort. By AppLeToN Mor- 
GAN, Suggests a tribunal to con- 
strue the conflicting State and na- 
tional laws that concern railroads. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


THE Yucca MoTH AND Yucca Po.t- 
LINATION (illustrated); THE SURVIVAL 
OF THE UNFIT; WHAT ARE D1aToms? (il- 
lustrated); RELATIONS OF THEOLOGY 
TO SocioLoGy; PESTIFEROUS PLANTS; 
Korean MountTAINs AND MouNTAIN- 
EERS; Dust AND FRESH AIR; THE 
Coors OF WATER; THE ANIMAL VIEW 
OF MAN; SKETCH oF HuGGINs (with 
Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


THE LAST WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Including ‘‘ Wotton Reinfred,’’ Carlyle’s only essay in fiction; the ‘* Excursion (Futile Enough) 
to Paris’’; and Letters from Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle. With 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


Portrait. 12mo. 


‘* Wotton Reinfred ’' is Carlyle’s only novel. The ‘‘ Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris’? is 
a most characteristic account of a journey to Paris in 1851 in company with the Brownings, 
and a visit to Lord Ashburton, furnishing a singularly vivid picture of Carlyle’s personality 
and peculiarities. The letters from Carlyle describe the preparation of his ‘* Frederick the 
Great.’’ This important addition to Carlyle’s works is the first 
rican copyright. 


of his books to have an Ame- 


**The interest of ‘Wotton Reinfred’ to me is considerable, from the sketches which it contains of 
particular men and women, most of whom I knew and couki, if necessary, identify The story, too, 
is taken generally from real life, and perhaps Carlyle did pot finish it, from the sense that it could not 
be published while the persons and things could be recognized. That objection to the publication no 
longer exists. Everybody is dead whose likenesses have been drawn, and the incidents state! have 
long been forgotten.’’—James ANTF * FRovpE. 

*** Wotton Reinfred ° is inte “Bs a historical document. It gives Carlyle before he had adopted 
his pecular manner, and yet \ 


“e. me characteristic bits—espevially at the beginning—in the 

Sartor Resartus vein. I takeit tn (om reminiscences of Irving and of the Thackeray circle. and 

there is a curious portrait of Co. s ery thinly veiled. There is enough autobiography, too, 
of interest in its way.'’—LEs.Lie STEP. 

**No complete edition of the Sage o “& Pall 

Gazette. 


& “be able to ignore these manurcripts."’ Mall 


% 
“e 


THE JEW %. HOME. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. 


This brilliant artist-author has visited and studied the Jewish towns of Hungary, Austria, and the 
Russian frontier, and the results of his observations will be found both in his text and in a series 
of striking illustrations. Mr. Pennell's work in art is so well known that it is unnecessary to emphasize 
the value of these studies of a life with which Americans are being brought into close relations. There 
has been no presentation of the subject of equal force. 


MEN, MINES, ANDANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Lord Ranpoups 8. CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, $5.00. 


With Portrait, Sixty-five IJustrations, ani a Map. 8vo, 
337 pages 
An individual and entertaining book of travels. It contains picturesque and humorous descriptions 
of scenes in the diamond-mines and gold-fields, of hunting in Bechuanaland ani life in Mashonaland, 
and adventures with lions and elephants are interspersed among many characteristic comments upon 
people, manners, and customs, and practical resources. The large number of illustrations are a most 
helpful reénforcement to the text. 


DON BRAULIO. 


** Dofia Luz,’ etc. Translated from the 


Spanish of ‘*‘ Pasarse de Listo,’’ by Clara BELL. 


By JvaN VALERA, author of ‘* Pepita Ximenez,’’ 
No. 92, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** There is no doubt at all that ‘ Pepita Ximinez’ is one of the best stories that have appeared in any 
country of Europe for the last twenty years. ''—Grorer Sarnrspcry, in The New Review 

** The fascination of ‘ Dofia Luz’ and her history is that of a most tender and vuragic beauty. We 
know hardly any figure in fleton more lovely and affecting. It is all very fine and masterly work, 
scarcely to be matched in the contemporary fiction of our language, if that is not putting the case too 
faintly.""—-W. D. Hows.is, in Harper's Magazine. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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Educational. 


ConneEcTICUT, Waterbury. 
1. MARCA RE ph DIOCE SAN 
Bopt. 21,1802, ‘The Rev, Francis T. Russell, MA, 
Rector. Miss R. Hillard, —— 





Lim MISSES WEBB S E ENGLISH, 
Ba oy omy poe = ny reopens manny Hayy Schoo! 





MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
ZT. JOHN’S COLLEGE.— Session 
















PRLL, 





Educational. 


MassacuvusetTts, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Pre for Col- 
lege or Bolentifie sehen. Send for Catalogue. 





AN, Orc ke. 
ICHIGAN MILITAR a ACADEMY. 
dohool, abreast a WES tem vesmcive anne 


—— 
— sent upon — 
RTH CAROLINA, Ashe 


IN GHA M SCHOOL ES TABLISHED 

in 1793.—Maj. R. Bingham, A.M., LL.D., Supt. 
Tactics. John Little, U.8.A., Prof. Military Science snd 
“Bi ingham School stands preéminent among South- 











Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
TSS SS RANDULPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
ted in the most beautiful pant ¢ of the city, 
Bhadents Sept. 21, with a very able corps teachers. 
pore for college. Peeeipal Mrs. A. L. 


ern for boys, and ranks with the _— in the 
Union.” — United States Bureau of Education 





NEw JERSEY, Avon-by-the-Sea. 
S4 ASIDE ASSEMBLY (near N, Y.) for 
 senehers aud students. Recreation and study 
comb’ W. M. ALBERTI. 





t Franklin 8 
ME EDGE WORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. Leresves, Principal. Circulars 
upon application. 





MASSACHU! 593 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls va emanation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technol is aspecialty. Reference is 

‘tu . The location of the 

school building, on eee, Sone ee a especially at- 
tractive <_< + very near 

Pre also for College ~e or without 

Gree ree for business. Special students received. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 

ISS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils ihivs 

for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Peni 

rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis iz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F, A. —— Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston, 








SETTS, Boston. 
OSTOA TON t UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
ia aa i. ppleiine =. 
MASSACHUSETTS, bridge, Larch 8 
OME FOR BO ys. —DR. ABBOT T “4 D- 
A not mere! aan a Soar pA sea note hie Polly .& to 
tion, with best ER in an're respects - Charatne ts lo- 
cation, with fine tenniscourt. F. E. ABBOT, Phy D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at ‘Land’s End, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for soho 
MassacHuseETtTs, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
pee ere er Girls.) 
bridge, 5 Hilliard 8 
Soe LEE TU TOR FUR HAR VARD. 
_Two students received for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y. 

















MassacuusettTs, Concord. 
piconet HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
for college,scientific school, or busi- 
ness. All the advan es of family life combined with 
best — Coy and physica! . Buildings new and 
ng to latest models. 75 acres of ground. . 
JA — 8. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
WDER POIN T “SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual ‘teaching. The 22 
boys are — of the family. 3 ementary classes 
for rouse boys. F. B. Knapp, 8. B. 


ROSPECTHILL SC SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
ae Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES ae Parsons, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Lo 
OGERS HA LL “SCHOOL. —PRE- 
— for nye Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 

Vassar ae P. a Principal. 
SSACHUSETTS, P 
R “KNAPP S HOME “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; =e re. H. B. LEARNED 
Harv.), Head Master; . Roya (Harv.), Asst. 
Mrs. KNAPP. bes.” 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES. 
Mrs. Westcott’s boarding school for young 
ladies, 
Gymnasium—Military Drill. 


New JERSEY, Morristo 
ay HILDA’S SCHOOL. —SUMMER 
$75. 





Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
ScHOOL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 


NEw JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
ecial Summer Session begins June 
13. Cirowiera. 2 He ev. J.J. COALE,A. M. (Princeton), Prin. 


NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. No extras. Only six poseag bee paola. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYE, 














New York, A 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.— UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of s from Kindergarten throagh Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For Catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 


ae cons coer Riverside Drive, 85th and 
e 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
wa Girls.—(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 








New York Ciry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reo- 
pens a October 6, 1892. 


Ew Yo ORK, Manl 

ae “TOHN’ 's MIL TTARY SCHOOL.— 

Civil Engineering, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N 
may 9 session begins June 20. Regular ob RS 
Sept. 15. Rt. Rey. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Pres’ 

Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


Ou10, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Streets. 
ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Thorough Coursesin Ancient and Modern 
languages, Science and Mathematics. — 
admits to College. G. K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D 








OuxIO, Cincinnati 
TSS ARMSTRONG’ S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 


Ox10, Cleveland. 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion ae given. President CHARLES F. THWING. 


YLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 

R PR YN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and unde vate 
krit, Greek, “a Mathematics. aas- 
d French, Italian, Spa- 
oe and Old H High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
Gon Chemistry, B ology. a and lectures on Philoso’ hy. 
with Dr. nt’s apparatus com: “m4 














DAMS TCADEM Y — BOARDING 

and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley 
OUNT HULYOKE SEMINAR Y and 
College siues Colle ose Courses with degrees, 
and a rse with diploma. Laboratories 
Cabinets. Gallery, Library. 56th year opens 
Sept. 16, 1802, Board and tuition n $200 a year 
S. Mean, Prest. 


M R “AND 2 MR RS JOH. [ON 3 McDUFFIE’S 
School for So ew en Miss Howard's. 





e 
aero {value $500) 1 in Greek, Ragted i 
themat: ~% enone and Biology. For Pro; 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn | Mawr. 
1S BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
, and College prenereteny School for Girls 


Soe ae ept. 28. For circular address 
Miss ] FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Cy oe eg ears 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten A 

ISS MARY E. STE VENS? BOARD- 

ing and Da: eggs —24th year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr e. The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are hele in the school by an examiner 

from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, r. 
<~ THROOPS.. SCHOOL FOR 
Ladies and Children.—Colle; peer 
fase Courses. Reopens Sept. 1 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ERMANTOWN ACADEMY — ES- 


tablished 1760. Eight boarding pupils taken. 
Ww. KERSHAW, Ph.D. 


; 
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Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M TSS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
_ German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
WELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
mocess ee and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance | boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN Rics, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELLS 
English, French, and German peerding-Sehect 
for young ladies reo vee Sept. 28, 1891 
Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 








Virerinia, Abingdon. 7 
ARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
opens Sept. 8, 1892, Send for ¥ 5 ae. 
_Rev.8 ARKER, Pres. 
GERMANY, Blankenburg am Harz. . 
ARTINIINST11 ULE —GERMAN. 
French, and English Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children. Location for health 
and beauty of scenery wig Bre Address 
rs, C, P. LANE’s School, 
iegiices 429 Gasca Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WE BOSTO: V SCHOOL OF ORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to Mosks TRUE Brown, M.A., Boston, Mass. 











Teachers, etc. 
THOROUGHLY EDUCATED MU- 


sician, Harvard graduate, pupil of best Ameri- 
can teachers. now in Munich under Rheinberger, 
wishes a position next season as director «f musicia 
a college, coeducational preferred. Piano, organ, 
rudiments of singing, al! branches of musicai theory, 
chorus training. Five years’ — ey good re- 
ferences Address 

__Care. John J. Henry, 115 Federal St, Boston. 


CHOOL FUR SALE OR TO LE T— 

The Maryland Military and Naval Academy, Ox- 
ford, Md.—Ample accommodations for 30U cadets and 
their officers, with driil- -grounds, assembly-rooms, 
and gymnasium. Fine boating and bathing. House 
steam-heated and gas. Everything perfect. For 
Catalogue, address 

Box 41, Oxford, Md., 


Or S. F. wkd 295 7th Ave., N.Y. 
C YS COACHED FOR COLLEGE, AT 


Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem ate southern New 
Hampshire, fifty miles from Boston. A limited num- 
ber of boys, during the months of June, July, and 
August, will be prepared for the autumn examina- 
tions. Address JoHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal Mc- 
Collom institute, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


LADY GRADUA TE OF CORNELL 

University, of five years’ experience in teach- 

ing, desires summer beta he een Will do tutor- 

ing or act as governess athematics a specialty, 

ee can do general teaching. References given. 
ress 





* CoRNELL, care of Nation. 





WIMMING AND BOATING. — A 
Harvard graduate will take a few boys for the 
summer months for instruction in swimming, row- 
ing, and sailing a boat. If desired, will also give 
some instruction in Latin, French, and the _ lish 
branches. Address | JAMES ‘ors, Hy annis Port, Mass. 


CLERGYMAN LIVING IN A PLEA- 

sant suburb of Boston, assisted by two Harvard 
students of high rank, wishes to receive into his 
home two or more young gentlemen to prepare for 
the September a. Tennis, canoeing, base- 
ball. Address J. K , 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


YOUNG LADY TEACHER IN AN 
Eastern eopere willaccepta position as com- 
panion to a lady during the summer months. Sheis 
a om musician and has literary tastes. Address 
E,W W., care | of | the Nation, _ 








GRADUATE “STUDENT ( (Y ALE) 

of experience in tutoring would tutor for the 
summer. Kecommended by Prof. H. P. Wright, Dean 
of Yale University. Address C. C. BUSHNELL, 38 8.M 
Yale, N New Haven, Conn. 
A YOUNG LAD Yy, GR4 4Dl 4 TE UF 

the University of Vermont, who has taken the 
full classical course, desires a position. Prefers Latin 
and Greek. Highest testimonials. Has had expe- 
rience. Address U., the Nation. 


A YALE GRADUATE (1890 DESIRES 
an engagement for next year as teacher of clas- 
sics. Two years’ expr rienc . Address C. E, R., 8t. 
Paul's ul’s School, , Garden City, L. iL he N. ¥. 





UTORING DU "RIN G SU. M, MER FOR 

college-preparation or conditions, by Yale se- 
nior of high ty. Ade Two age experience. Re- 
fers to © Faculty. Address W. R., care of Nation. 





ANTED—A FOOTBALL COACH 
next fallin a small Eastern college. 
ee Sra ee Address P. Q, Office Nai ton, 
HARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


EACHERS WANTED.— GENTLE- 

men: Experienced classical teacher for first- 
class school near city, Harvard or Yale preferred; 
superior teacher of natural sciences, Episcopalian: 
superior teacher of French and Latin, Episcopalian; 
English, Epise yo classics, Episcopalian; Com- 
mandant, with Mathematics; mili ary driil; several 
professors of music—for one position a Southerner 
is preferred; drawing, penmanship and bookkeep- 


ng. 

Ladies: Experienced kindergartner; drawing and 
gymnastics, Sargent system; cultivated lady as pre- 
cep ress, Universalist; German lady, with French 
and music; French and German for several schools; 
French; mathematics and natural sciences; Greek 
and Mathematics, Episcopalian; superior teacher of 
Piano and singing; matron for school, Episcopalian; 
two experienced housekeepers for city families. 

Also many other positions for ladies and gentle- 
men in leading private schools. 

Also for sale, two first-class boys’ Episcopal 
schools, Rare opportunities for clergymen or lay- 
men with capital. 

Apply to Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.itTon, American and 
verses Teachers’ Agency, 23 Un ion Square, New 
or 


iY, 7ACANCIES!—PROF. PAVSICSAND 
“ Astronomy, $2,000, Prof. Chemi-try and Me- 
tallurgy, $2,000. Teacher of English in Episco;al 
boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Teacher of Science 
in Episcopal boys’ school, $1,000 andhome. Two 
teachers (iadies) of Enzlish in Stace Normals, $00 
and $1,200. Teacher of Vocal Music and Phy sical 
Culture, Swedish system (lady), for State Normal, 
$800 to $100. Are asked to name candidates for 
these places, but have no suitable ones to name. 
Aiso receive new vacancies daily. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and Colle.e Bureau, 
El mhurst, Ll. 


A MILIES A Ww ISHING ACCUMPLISH- 
ED ladies and gentlemen as governesses, com- 
panions or tutors for the summer, either at country 
residences or to travel, can be promptly supplied 
with efficient teachers who will continue such sta- 
pone as may be desired—general college work or 
preparation, or languages, or music, etc. Parents or 
guardians unable to travel with families or wards 
can meet with thoroughly satisfactory ladies or gen- 
tlemen who have travelled, speak modern languages 
fluently, and are in every way competent to be trust- 
ed entirely with pupils of any age. Responsible 
references given. Apply to Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FUL- 
TON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 
Ul nion Square, New York. 


MERICAN AN. D FORE 1G: V TEAC ‘H. 
L£ ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Younae-FULToN, 
23U nion Square, New York. 


ME FISK TEACHERS "AGEN( IES, 
7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass., 3 Union Square, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL. and 1204 5 yath 

8 ring Street, Los Angeles, | Cal. ioo- page Agency 
Manual free. ERETT 0. Fisk & Co. 





HE NE Ww A: ERICA. V TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should oe 
dress C. B. RueGies & Co.., (Palace Hotel Buildi 
Room C, 2s 7 Vine ‘St, Cincinna 20. 
4 MEEK ANA ND FORE IGN Professors, 
tutors. geyumneaes, teachers, etc., supplied to 
Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM yaa” 
150 5th Ave., cor. 2uth St, N. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. ae and best enews in U. 8. 
Established 1 3 Bast lath St., N. Y. 








Educational. 


School of Applied Ethics, 


Plymouth, Mass., Juy 7-Aug. 17, 1892. 





Daily lectures in Et ONOMI S. HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS, and ETHIC For Program, giving 
full particulars, apply to the Secretary, 

Ss. BURNS W ESTON, 
118 South 12th St., P ‘bile wielphia. 


“— , ~ sy 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
At the University of Wisconsin. 

The SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION opens July 5, 1892. 

Courses are offered in Psychology, Pedagogy, His- 
tory, Rhetoric, English Literature, Mathematics, 
Physiology, Zodlogy, Botany, Chemistry, and Phy- 
sics—in all thirty courses of instruction. For circu- 
lars and further information, address 
Ses Prof. J. W. STE ARNS, Madison, Wis. 


NEW YORK, Irmaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 18. 
SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Mathematics, Botany, amen, ravers, Philoso- 
phy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
sical Archeology, Drawing, Art, Physical Traini 
For circulars write to Professor 0. F. EMERSON. 





Educational. 
SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 


Two cultured ladies receive into their highly re 


connvended Educational Home, situated in the 
healthiest suburb of London, a limited number of 
gentiemen’s daughters. High University honors 


Intellectua! and artistic advantages of Loudon used 
to the best effect. Visits to museums and picture 
galieries. Tennis-court. Highest references. For 
circular, ete., address Miss FaRN&Lt.. 
Ashbridge House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, 


New Junsay, Lawre nee ville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunrwrroy 
Early application for admission is Lvisable, 
For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev. James C. Mackenzta, Ph.D. 


Lan guages 
Summer Course in Languages. 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 
Normal Course for Teachers 
At Asbury rut N.J.. née and Chicago, DL 
For partic ulars ad:iress 
The Berlitz Schoo! of Languages 
Madison Square, New York.....ducditoerium, Chicago, 


Hampden-Sidney College. 
The a will a Profeaso eh of Phy sk al a i 
ence on June 21 ne orres pendence nay ad 


dressedto RICHARD McILWAINB, Preal ent, 
Hamprlen-Sidaey, Va 


-UMVERSILY UF VIRGINIA 


SUMMER LAW LEC "TURES inine weekly!) begin 


7th July, i8v2,and end Tth September Por circular 
apply (P. 0, Universi ty of Va. Charlottesville. Va 
to JOHN B MINOR, Prof Com, aed Stat. Law 


Horner Military School, 
OXFORD, N. c. 

Modern Buildings. Healthful and attractive loca- 
tion, Efficient tastructors. Number limited A 
model home school for boys. Cataiogue sent on ap- 
plication, 


Amherst Summer School 


of Languages, Art, Literature, Chemistry, Mathema- 
ties, Library Work, History, and Political Reonomy 
Sixteenth session opens July 4, isv2. Por program 
address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA 


Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens (th mo., 2ist. Apply to the secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°8. 3° Na 
LADII 
Begins its (ith year Sept. 15, furnishing e ~~ 
oppertunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
Miss PaiLesa MCKEEN, Andover, Mass. 





Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


The S7th Annual Seseto Dm e~ 3, 1sv2. Clinics ten 
montas inthe year. For int rma- 
tion address C. N. Perc E, .D. Ds . De an, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


THe BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOK-DEALEBS, 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club, and Society Libraries. 
A topically-arranged General Library List 
of the Standard Books of all Publishers 


mated m application. Estimateson eutenit ted lists, 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar powder. est of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


DO YOU WRITE? 
100, PEOPLE 


ARE USING THE 


CALIGRAPH 


WRITING MACHINE, 











Thus saving Time and Energy. 





% 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO USE THE PEN, WHEN 
WITH A 


CALIGRAPH 


YOU CAN WRITE THREE TIMES AS FAST. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. 
14 West 4th st., Cincinnati, O, 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


English Factory, Coventry, England. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE 


Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 








An attractive edition of Le Sage’s masterpiece, 
written with sparkling drollery and vengeful frank- 
ness. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and male Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe Aaeenn sae the West Indies; 

also e Collections and issue Com- 

Credit mercial and Travelers’ Credits, availa- 
* ble in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








With Fire and Sword 
The Deluge. 


The Remarkably Powerful and Successful 
Historical Romances by Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 
‘* Tt has been said,’* says the New York Tribune, 

‘* that the Polish novelist is second to none now liv- 


ing in any country, and we do not think the judg- 
ment extravagant.’’ 


‘*One of the direct anointed line of the Kings o, 
8 -telling. Dumas est mort—vive Sienkiewicz.”’ 
—Literary World. 

“The greatest living writer of the romance of in- 
cident.’’—-Arlo Bates in the Boston Courier. 


WITH FiRE AND SWORD. 

An Historical NOVEL OF POLAND AND RUSSIA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Or in 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


“It is with ized pl e that we welcome a 
new type of fiction. . . . Such a character is Zag- 
loba in ‘ Fire and Sword.’ It is impossible to 
quotations enough in this limited — to exhibit 
him.’’—Charles Dudley Warner in Harper’s 
zine for May. 


THE DELUGE. 

An Historical NOVEL OF POLAND, SWEDEN, 
AND RUSSIA. A Sequel to ‘With Fire and 
Sword.’ With photogravure portrait of the au- 
thor, and map of the country at the period in 
which the events of ‘The Deluge’ and ‘With 
Fire and Sword” take place. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 
“Another great story 





“The great novel of 
by the Polish novelist. It | 1891.’"—Congregationalist. 
shows afresh the genius 
of the author.”—Chicago| «1+ would be difficult to 
Herald, name a ftinerexample of 
“Marvellous in its dj the historical novel.”— 
descriptions.” — wago | New York Tribune. 
Inter-Ocean. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Important Hrstorical Work. 








Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, 
his Private Secretary. Edited by Col. R. 
W. Phipps. New and revised edition, with 
34 full-page portraits and other illustrations. 
4vols., 12mo. Cloth, plain, $5.00; cloth, 

ilt has i na label, $6.00; half calf, $12.00; 

imi ition, with over 100 illustrations, 

gilt top, half leather, $10.00. 

The latest American edition, and the only 
one with a complete index. 

“*If you want something to read both interest 
and amusing, get the ‘Memoires de Bourrienne. 
These are the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon 
which have as yet appeared.’’—Prince Metternich. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.,, 
__46 East Fourteenth St., New York. 


*H.: H.; UPHAM‘&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL-TABLETS. 


IN BRASS‘ AND: BRONZE: 
‘54° South: Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
* NEW : YORK: 











TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘-FURNISHERS‘& GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC:&-ECCLESIASTICAL: 


*DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS: 


* 333°T0'341- FOURTH-AVENUE'NEW:YORK ° 


N. B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVCR. 


+ 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


Pratt Portraits: Sketched in a New 
England Suburb. By Anna FULLER. 16mo, $1. 
“ Abounding in humor of a quaint and refreshing 
quality, crisp and palatable from its unforced =. 
pon A ag are also hidden springs of pathos which 


contribute to the beauty of the author’s work.”— 
Rochester Herald, 


“Itis just the book for an hour’s leisure, but, more 
than that, itis a book to read over and over again, 
either through and through or with here a dip and 
there another, and one well worthy a favorite place 
in the home library.”—N. ¥. Standard, 


From Palm to Glacier, with an In- 
TERLUDE. BRAZIL, BERMUDA, ALASKA. 
By Auice W. Roiuns. Quarto, gilt top, with 
13 fuli-page illustrations. $1 75. 


“ A fascinating new book oftravels. . .. Onlya 
woman, anda poet at that, could write so delight- 
fully about common things. . . . Thereare bits of 
metaphor that sparkle iike gems. . . . Outside 
and away from metaphor Mrs. Rollins gives very 
fulland accurate impressions of the countries.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Diagnosis of Diseases of the Ner- 
VOUS |SYSTEM. By Curistian A. HERTER, 
M.D. Fully illustrated, $3.00. 

This book is designed for the use of the student and 
general practitioner, and aims to present concisely 
the leading facts that relate to neurological diagno- 
sis. Chapter I. deals with the Structure and Func- 
tions of the Nervous System; Chapter II., with the 
Symptomatology of Nervous Disease; Chapter III., 
witn the Diagnosis of the Position of the Lesion 
(Localization), and Chapter 1V., with the Diagnosis 
of the Nature of the Lesion; Chapter V. contains a 
brief description of the Clinical Types of Nervous 
Disease; Chapter VI. deals with the Distinction of 
Functional and Organic Disease. The Examination 
of the Patient is described in Chapter VII., and 
Chapter VIII. consists of Illustrations of Diagnosis. 


PUBLISH NEXT WEEK: 


The Life of Thomas Paiue, with 
a History of His Literary, Political, and Religious 
Career in America, France, and England. By 
Moncure DanieL Conway, author of ‘ Omitted 
Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life and 
Papers of Edmund Randolph,’ ete. To which is 
added a sketch of Paine by William Cobbett, 
hitherto unpublished. 2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, 
$5.00. 


No real biography of Paine has ever appeared. 
The so-called Lives of Paine have been mainly the 
controversial works of pamphleteers, turning chiefly 
on his religious heresies. Mr. Conway has person- 
ally searched such records ip Europe and America, 
and has obtained from these fresh light, not only on 
Paine, but on various eminent figures in American 
and European history, with whom he was associat- 
ed, A large amount of unpublished correspondence 
is included. 


The Story of the Byzantine Em- 
PIRE. By C. W. C. Oman, author of ‘ War in 
the Middle Ages.” (No. XXXIII. in the Story of 
the Nations Series.) 12mo, fully illustrated, 
$1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Materialism and the Modern Phy- 
SIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
Witu1am H. Tuomson, M.D., Prof. of Materia 
Medica and Diseases of the Nervous System in 
University Medical College, New York. 12mo, 
with five illustrations, 75 cents. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? A Con- 


sideration of the Question of Taxation. By Da- 
vip A. WELLS, JuLIEN T. Davies, THomas G, 
SHEARMAN, JOSEPH DANA MILLER, Botton HAL, 
and others. Edited by Boiron Hay; and issued 
on behalf of the New York Tax Reform Associa- 
tion. (No. LXXI. in the Questions of the Day Se- 
ries.) $1.25. 


Serampore Letters: Being the Un- 
published Correspondence of William Carey and 
Others with John Williams. 1800-1816. Edited 
by Ler@uTon and Mornay WILLIAMS. 12mo, with 
8 illustrations and facsimile letter, $1.50. 





*,* Notes on New Books, Vol. II., No. 1, and 
Prospectus of the Story of the Nations Series, sent 
on application. 
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The Week. 


THE Democratic conventions of May 18 
swept away the last traces of the forlorn 
Hill movement. We doubt if even Hill 
himself is able to regard his candidacy as 
being any longer alive. Even Georgia, 
where there has been for two years a sys- 
tematic and persistent effort on foot 
to work up sentiment in his fa- 
vor, elected,a solid Cleveland delega- 
tion to Chicago. The editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, the most devoted Hill organ 
that the country has had, was defeated as 
a delegate, and the editor of the Atlanta 
Journal, a Cleveland paper which has 
grown to power and _ prosperity in 
the State by opposing the Hill or- 
gan’s course, was elected in preference. 
Georgia was the objective point of 
Hill’s Southern tour, and if he has nota 
following there, he has none in any part of 
the country. The California Democratic 
Convention, which showed signs of a Hiil 
sentiment on the 17th, developed an irre- 
sistible Cleveland sentiment the next day 
and selected a Cleveland delegation. 
The South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina Conventions were controlled by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, and the former declared 
against Cleveland because he is in favor of 
sound finance and honest money. They are 
not for Hill, whatever else they may favor, 
and can be depended upon to give the 
electoral votes of their States to the Demo 
cratic candidate, no matter who he may 
be. So far as they denounce Cleveland as 
the opponent of the demands of the Farm 
ers’ Alliance, they strengthen him before 
the country and increase the prospects for 
his nomination. Eight of the North Caro 
lina delegates are for Cleveland, and it is 
probable that all of them will vote for him 
in the Convention. Indeed, his nomination 
is now as much of a foregone conclusion 
as any future political event can be. He not 
only has in his favor an overwhelming ma 
jority of all delegates thus far chosen, but 
he is the only candidate who has any or 
ganized following whatever, or whose can- 
didacy is a positive force in the situation. 





The movement to thrust Harrison aside 
and nominate Blaine at Minneapolis, week 
after next, appears to be stronger to day 
than ever before. It has the active and 
open support of Chairman Clarkson of the 
Republican National Committee, Quay, 


respective States. It plays upon the en 
thusiasm for Blaine which was manifested 
in every Republican State convention, in 
cluding even those which endorsed Harri- 
son most loudly. It profits by the extra- 





} volved A 
Platt, and a host of minor bosses in their | 


the singular lack of admiration for the man 
or for his Administration among the dele- 
gates who nominally support him. Finally, 
it enlists the warmest etforts of the host of 


disappointed oftice-seekers—an army which | 


must grow larger and more vindictive 
every four years so long as the spoils sys 
tem is maintained. All this, it must be ad 


strength of which it would be foolish to un- 
derestimate. 


It would be equally foolish, however, to 


Senator Cockrell of Missouri talked to 


some purpose last week when he re- 
viewed the appropriations of money made 
or to be made by the present Congress, in 
comparison with those made by the last 
Congress. The first point made by him 


was that the present Congress cannot re 


| peal the laws of the last Congress or of 
mitted, makes a combination of forces the | 


; ; . “Ropfontit } 
jump to the conclusion that Blaine will be | 


nominated. 
to be impressionable gatherings, and one 


National conventions are apt 


who remembers such an incident as the 
nomination of Horatio Seymour in 1868 
realizes that anything is possible to a body 
which sometimes narrowly escapes being 
a mob, surrounded and excited by a still 
larger mob. But, as a rule, there is a 
sober second thought, even in a national 
convention of nearly a thousand 
which makes itself felt. There are two 
objections to the scheme of nominating 
Blaine under the existing conditions, either 
of which ought to prove fatal. One is the 
fact that he is physically disqualified alike 


men, 


for a campaign and for an election—so ob 
viously and notoriously untit to run, in 
point of health, that it seems preposterous 
that any one should suggest the idea, A 
party which should nominate for President 
a broken-down old man, who has been un- 
able to discharge the duties of a Cabinet offi- 
cer half of the time during the last year, 


| the steamship subsidies have 





would be fearfully handicapped. This would | 


be true if the invalid had no other disquali 
fication than that of his poor health. But 
there is a second objection to Blaine’s ac 
ceptance of the nomination which is no 
less serious. It would involve charges 
of disingenuousness, double-dealing, and 
treachery, which could not be met, and 
which wouid cost him many thousands of 
In short, the nomination of Blaine 
would be simple madness; and while 
Clarkson, Quay, Platt & Co. might be ca 
pable of it, we shall not believe that a 
national convention of 900 men from all 
parts of the United States will perpetrate 
so gross a blunder until we see it actually 
done. 


votes. 


The Republican Senate has passed the 
River and Harbor Bill in substantially the 
same form as it was sent over by the Demo- 
cratic House. Both parties thus share the 
blame for the reckless extravagance in 
President must 
soon decide whether he will also become 


Republican 


responsible for what, considering the con- 
dition of the Treasury, is a gross outrage 
upon the taxpayers The bill ought to be 
vetoed as a matter of principle, and this is 
a case where policy dictates the same 


ordinary friendlessness of Harrison, and | course that principle demands. 





any former Congress; nor can it fail 
to appropriate the money to carry out 
those laws. For example, the pension legis 
lation of the last Congress has carried the 
PUT Prone 


, 


appropriation for that particular 
from $128, 000,000 to $14 


$142,000,000. Here is 


an increase of $19,000,000 Besides this 

to be paid 
now for the first time, and an appropriation 
will be needed for the Fren spoliation 
The sugar bounties n 
hy 


claims ist be paid 


of course, as long as the vy law con 


tinues. This item, however, was embraced 
in the appropriations of the last Congress 
The real Billion-Dollar Congress, in short, 
is the one which made a bilhen dollars 


necessary to meet the public expenditures 


It is difticult to see how Congress can 
avoid passing the bill introduced by Sena 
tor Chandlerof New Hampshire to author 
ize Mr 


to buy or procure a fleet of fast ocean 


Austin Corbin and his associates 


steamships, and have them put under the 


American tlag on the same conditions as 


those granted to the Inman steamers City 


of Paris and City of New York. Mr 
Chandler's bill provides that the vessels so 
rcquired shall be ? les } r 7) 
tons nd i} ble i a spee } f nineteen 
knots an how! i that for each su ves 
sel acquired abroad the company shall 
t dor f eq tral or greater CAPAciLy and 
speed inan American shipyard. This bill 


is identical in principle with the one which 


passed the Senate a few days ayo by a 
vote of 41 to 10 It offers new employ 
ment to American shipbuilders and work 

} 


ingmen, and it really promises what we 


have so long been striving after, namely, 
American flag in a 
Now 


let us see who are the real friends of the 


the restoration of the 
re spectable way on the high seas 
flag and the true advocates of such resto 
ration. Mr. Corbin is able to carry out his 
tinancial undertakings, and we presume 
that he has not asked Mr. Chandler to 
push this bill merely for the fun of the 
thing. 


The authoritative announcement that 
the counsel of the United States in the 
Bering Sea arbitration are to be ex-Minis 
ter Phelps, Mr. James C. Carter, and Judge 
Blodgett of Chicago, shows that our case 
is to be in competent hands. It also indi- 
cates that the Administration now recog- 
nizes, if it has not done so hitherto, that 
what the Board of Arbitration will re- 
quire will be solid arguments based upon 
the recognized canons of international 
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law, and not a series of patriotic war- 
whoops. On May 18 it looked as if the 
latter mode of argument were to be 
the one adopted by Mr. Blaine, for we 
read in the Tribune of that day a despatch 
from Philadelphia, which ran as follows: 


‘*It was announced here yesterday that 
Secretary Blaine had appointed, as junior 
counsel for the United States before the Ber- 
ing Sea arbitrators, Russell Duane of this 
city, and hassent him a large retaining fee. 
Mr. Duane was a member of the class of 1891 
in the law school of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and delivered the law ora- 
tion at the commencement last June. The 
subject was ‘ The Case of the Sayward,’ and 
the paper ably reviewed the whole contro- 
versy over the seal fisheries. The address was 
sent to Mr. Blaine, and is said to have made 
such an impression on him that this appoint- 
ment is the direct result.’’ 

We have not seen the oration of this ma- 
ture jurist, but we venture to assert that 
the portions of it which made such a deep 
impression on the legal mind of the Secre- 
tary of State consisted of shrill affirma- 
tions that if all the precedents were against 
the contention of this country, it was only 
so much the worse for them, and it was 
time a new set was made all around. The 
passing by of this legal giant for such a 
man as Mr. Carter is probably another in- 
stance of the President’s interfering in 
his petty way to overrule Mr. Blaine’s 
brilliant schemes. The international tri- 
bunal has certainly suffered an irreparable 
loss in being deprived of the privilege of 
listening to the argument of a lawyer less 
than one year away from his graduation. 





The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the ‘‘party-rate” case 
helps to clear up one of the perplexities in 
transportation. Discrimination in the fix- 
ing of passenger or freight schedules has 
been one of the great causes of the enor- 
mous development of our railway traffic. 
The principle is a simple one in theory, 
though difficult to apply in practice. It 
consists in this, that each article should be 
charged for transportation exactly what 
that transportation is worth to its owners, 
Under this adjustment dry goods are dis- 
criminated from coal, and the charges of 
each accommodated to its own trade condi- 
tions. Thus the largest possible movement 
in each commodity is encouraged, with the 
result to the railway that it makes more 
aggregate profit than if it carried a small 
volume of traffic at an average or high rate. 
The Inter-State Commission has itself to 
thank for the decision against its conten- 
tion. Its position seemed to be principally 
that the discrimination was unlawful in 
itself, and not because the terms were un- 
just. The opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court leaves open the whole sub- 
ject of the justice or injustice of charg- 
ing one man more than another un- 
der dissimilar circumstances. The field 
still left to the Inter-State Commission is a 


large one, and one, too, wherein the pub- | 


lic needs the help of such a special body. 
Under repeated decisions against its con- 
tentions of late, the Commission may be 
inclined to feel that ifs usefulness has 





been much curtailed, but this is far 
from being the case. Unjust discrimi- 
nations between one shipper and an- 
other for exactly similar services are 
only too common. If the Commission, 
turning from questions of abstract tariffs, 
can find some remedy for rate-cutting, it 
will deserve well of the whole commercial 
public. 





Almost the last step in the process of 
making husband and wife not one flesh, 
so far as property is concerned, has just 
been taken by the Legislature of New 
York. Upto the middle of this month 
the law was that a married woman might 
contract as if unmarried with any person 
except her husband, but since that time 
contracts between husband and wife 
are lawful. There is nothing now to 
hinder the formation of ordinary business 
partnerships between matrimonial part- 
ners, and as such partnerships were al- 
ready, toa certain extent, recognized by 
the courts, it is, perhaps, as well that all 
uncertainty as to their validity should be 
removed by statute. Whether it is desira- 
ble that the estates of married women 
should be subjected to the severe law of 
partnership liability may still be question- 
ed, but there is little probability that the 
tendency to do away with the old incidents 
of coverture will be reversed. The manner 
in which this change in our law, which is 
obviously of very great importance, was 
brought about may seem a little remarka- 
ble to students of abstract jurisprudence. 
A lawyer writes to the New York Law 
Journal that he had observed that the law 
imposed certain partnership liabilities upon 
married women, and that it occurred to 
him that they ought to enjoy corre- 
sponding rights; whereupon he draft- 
ed such a bill as he thought would 
accomplish this result, and had it intro- 
duced at Albany, where it was enacted 
by the Legislature. Without questioning 
either the motives or the wisdom of the 
author of the act, we must say that it is 
not an altogether satisfactory state of 
affairs when fundamental changes in the 
law can be accomplished by individual 
citizens in so summary a manner. 


When any important question is to come 
before the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
the election of Moderator is usually made 
a test of the strength of parties. If the vote 
at Portland on Thursday has any bearing on 
the Briggs controversy, it shows only, what 
everybody knew, that the Professor’s op- 
ponents are in a large majority. No dis- 
tinct issue was made, yet the Moderator 
chosen was the one picked out by Prince- 
ton, and is known to be a stiff con- 
servative. Whether the merits of the 
famous case will come directly before 
this Assembly may be doubted. There 


seem to be good technical reasons against 
the power of the Assembly to take juris- 
diction of the question immediately. Yet 
it is altogether likely that the majority 





will find some means of putting a seal of 
condemnation on the doctrines which the 
Briggs men either advocate or ask to have 
tolerated. In so doing it is certain that 
they would express the sentiment of a 
great majority of their denomination. 





The report on church-going, read before 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts last week, has 
already received much attention, and is 
sure to receive more. This is not so much 
on account of the completeness of the re- 
port as of its suggestiveness. The facts 
reported do not begin to cover the whole 
field, and the causes given for the ad- 
mitted decline in church-going are often 
only more or less vague and unverified 
guesses. But the important thing is the 
recognition thus made by an important 
denomination of the fact that the old 
test of the moral condition of the people 
—their church-going habits—is no longer 
an infallible one. If it were to be applied 
rigidly to Massachusetts, that State would 
be proved, on the strength of this report, 
to have alarmingly retrograded _ to- 
wards paganism during the last fifty 
years. But other good tests show that 
this is not the case. The assumption that 
church-going is always and of itself moral, 
while non-church-going is similarly im- 
moral, appears to underlie this report just 
as it does many other discussions of the 
subject; but the state of things brought 
out in the report shows that such an as- 
sumption cannot safely be made. Not all, 
at any rate, of the wide variety of recrea- 
tive alternatives shown to be now adopted 
by people in place of the former sole in- 
tellectual and esthetic Sunday occupa- 
tion, can be inferred to be of a necessa- 
rily harmful social effect. 





The Association of American Authors 
certainly starts off with the great promise 
said to attach to movements of unnoticed 
and almost despised beginnings. We have 
seen no signs that publishers are struck by 
it with consternation, feeling that at last a 
strong hand is to hold their tyranny and 
avarice in check, nor that, on the other 
hand, the race of oppressed writers is hail- 
ing the birth-hour of their freedom. There 
was a certain ominousness in the fact, 
made known at the meeting for organiza- 
tion, that a society of similar name and 
of partly similar aims had been in exist- 
ence in this country for more than a year 
without having come under the notice of 
the general public, or even of the majority 
of the specially interested authors who lent 
their names tothe new enterprise. Will it 
be the fate of the latter to lead a like mute 
and inglorious life ? The answer will depend 
upon the reality of the alleged grievances 
of authors and the acuteness with which 
they are felt—on both of which points the 
information of the Society does not seem 
to be as conclusive as could be wished— 
and upon the additional question whether 
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writers as such have enough in common 
to furnish a genuine bond of union such 
as is assumed to exist. 





The London Economist of May 7 has a 
very sharp article in condemnation of Mr. 
Goschen’s course in reference to the inter- 
national bimetallic conference. It says 
that the Bank of England will not consent 
to substitute silver for gold to the extent 
of one-fifth of its reserve, or to any other 
extent, and that if the Bank itself would 
consent, the business community and Par- 
liament would not. If Mr. Goschen wants 
a test of public opinion on this point, it 
says, let him bring forward his bill to re- 
new the Bank’s charter, which is about 
to expire. ‘‘And that or some other early 
opportunity,” it adds, ‘‘should certainly be 
taken of putting a stop to misrepresenta- 
tions which are placing this country in an 
essentially false position as regards the 
proposed Conference.” It really looks as 
though the Salisbury Ministry had ‘“‘ put 
its foot in it” in two places—in the matter 
of silver as well asin the matter of pro- 
tection. 





Lord Salisbury is prone to make trouble 
for his supporters whenever he delivers a 
speech, but his performance at Hastings 
on Wednesday week was an almost in- 
credible piece of political folly. Eng- 
land, he declared, was suffering from 
the protective tariffs of other nations. 
They were excluding her from their 
markets and trying to kill her trade. 
They were negotiating among themselves 
and obtaining concessions from one an- 
other, but ‘‘none is anxious about the favor 
of Great Britain, because Great Britain 
has stripped herself of the armor and 
weapons with which the battle is to be 
fought.” England’s attitude ‘‘in regard- 
ing it disloyal to the glorious and sacred 
doctrines of free trade to levy duties on 
anybody for the sake of the good we get 
thereby, may be noble,” he sarcastically ob- 
served, ‘‘but it is not businesslike.” If 
England wants to hold her own in the con- 
flict of tariffs, she must be prepared to re- 
fuse nations that have hostile tariffs access 
to her markets. 


Apparently at this point Lord Salisbury 


was startled at the length to which he had | 


gone, for he at once added that he was not 
prepared to inflict dangerous wounds upon 
England in order to punish other countries. 
He would not venture to inflict such dan- 
gerous wounds as would be caused by rais- 
ing the price of food and raw materials, 
and, therefore, it was not practicable to ex- 
clude the products of the United States. 


upon England’s prosperity, there was a 
chance to administer some moderate cuts 
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in this way access might be secured to the 
neighboring markets. The idea that favor- 
able markets might be gained if England 
would inflict some slight wounds on her- 
self, irresistibly suggests the proceedings 
of the prophets of Baal, who ‘‘cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and 
lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them.’’ Of appeals like this to the modern 
Baal, Protection, it will probably be true 
that there is ‘‘ neither voice, nor any toan- 
swer, nor any that regarded.” The effect of 
this speech upon the Liberal- Unionists can- 
not fail to be demoralizing. They have put 
up with a good deal in acting with the 
Tories, but they can hardly put up with 
such doctrine as this. As the Chronicle says, 
‘*the Gladstonians ought formally to pray 
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dresses until the brink of the election.” 


A very gloomy picture of the finances 
of the Australasian colonies is drawn in 
the Investors’ Review. Fifteen years ago 
these seven States had a population of 
2,400,000, and a public debt of £70,000, 000 
To-day their population is not quite 4,000, - 
000 while their debt is nearly £200,000,000. 
But, in addition to the debt of the 
States, the Review contends, there 
should be reckoned the debt of mu 
nicipalities and other corporations, so 
far as it is held abroad, as well as British 
deposits in colonial banks. Including in- 
debtedness of this kind, the total is made 
to be £280,000,000, or £280 per family of 
four persons; nothing approaching which 
isto be found elsewhere. It is admitted 
that this debt is to a great extent repre 
sented by productive works, but, in spite 
of the revenue derived from these, the 
rate of taxation in 1890 was over £3 per 
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but in 1872 the total amounted to 
£360,000,000, the difference being chiefly 
due to expenditures for railways and other 
public works. Including railway, pro 
vincial, and communal debts, the total 
burden is now not far from £600,000, 000, 
involving an annual charge of £24,000, 000 
Since 1878, according to Signor Rudini, 
£73,000,000 have been spent upon rail 
ways by the State, an operation which 
he compares to that of a farmer who 
borrows money at 6 or 7 per cent. in 
order to improve land so as to get a 
return of 2 per cent. Here, then, is one 
important difference between Australasia 
and Italy. The Italian railways pay a 
very small return upon the capital invest 


ed in them, while the colonial railways 
Lord Salisbury to deliver a series of ad- | 





head—10s. more than the average of both | 


local and imperial taxation in the United 
Kingdom. Undoubtedly the trade of these 
countries is very large and their apparent 
prosperity very great. But the Review 


pend upon the constant supply of new 


| ly the rulers of Brazil to-day 


pay upon the whole a large return. The 
other important difference is of course in 
military expenditure. In Italy the debt 
and the war establishment account for 
two-thirds of the expenditure, while one 
tenth of it is on public works, so that 
little more than one-tifth is applica 
ble to the civil administration. The 
burden of debt per head is considerably 
less than inthe countries of Australasia, 
being perhaps £18 to £20, but the rate of 
taxation can be hardly less than £2 per 
head. Italy has been extravagant in her 
nulitary establishment and in public works; 
Australasia has been extravagant only in 
the latter respect. In the latter case the 
extravagance may prove to be not a serious 
matter; but in the case of Italy there is no 
future development to count upon 


One of the most discouraging features in 
the present political position of Brazil ts 
the persistence of the military government 
which has practically existed ever since 
the so-called republic was set up. The 
army and its commander-in-chief are real- 
The coun- 


| try has never,of course, had a great degree 


| of self-government, or developed a large 
argues that both traftic and prosperity de- | 


capital. So long as £8,000,000 or £10,000, - | 


000 of new capital could be borrowed 
every year it was hard not to show signs 
of prosperity. But capitalists have had a 


fright, and borrowing must be suspended | 
| for a time 


If prosperity continues, it will 
establish beyond question the wisdom of 


number of men familiar with public af 
fairs and capable of conducting them ac- 
cording to the recognized methods of civil 
government. Yet it had a few such—men 


| who had madea name for themselves as 


} 


the borrowing policy; but the present | 


signs are that it will not continue. 
It is instructive to contrast the tinan- 
cial condition of Australasia with that of 


sense older. In 1861 the new kingdom of 
Italy assumed £125,000,000 of debt pre- 


| viously contracted by its constituent ele- 
Still, he seems to have thought, if it would | 
not be wise to inflict dangerous wounds 


ments. In i867 the debts of Lombardy 
and Venice were added, as well as the debt 
incurred in the war of 1866, and in 1870 the 


| debt of the Papal States was assumed. In 
and slashes. Duties might be imposed upon | 
wines, and siJk, and gloves, and laces, and | 


this way the debt of the kingdom 
was increased to more than £200, 000,000, 


tinanciers or admunistrators—but they are 
now all retired to private life. We believe it 
is safe to say that not a single member of 
the present Cabinet has had more than a 
limited experience and reputation in gov- 
ernmental matters. With the trained men 
sent below and a lot of green hands in 
command, it is no wonder that the course 
of the ship is so erratic and alarming. The 


| Rio News of April 19 says on this point: 
a country in one sense younger, in another | 


‘‘Up to the present moment, Brazil has 
been nothing more than a military dictator- 


| ship, and it is now rapidly drifting into a hope- 


less state of anarchy. Its Constitution, not- 
withstanding its fine phrases, is a mere fiction, 
for there has not been a day since its promul- 
gation which has not seen it Samet’ and 
broken. It is inoperative and dead, for every 
one of its fundamental principles regarding 
the Presidency, the States, the finances, and 
personal guarantees, is disregarded and 
broken. Thus far the effort to create a repub- 
lic has been a total failure,’? 
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A LESSON IN SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
IN one of the most striking passages of his 
‘American Commonwealth,’ Mr. Bryce 
comments upon the alternation of de- 
spondency and hope aroused by the spec- 
tacle of our political life. ‘A hundred 
times,” he says, ‘‘in writing this book 
have I been disheartened by the fact I was 
stating; a hundred times has the recollec- 
tion of the abounding strength and vitali- 
ty of the nation chased away these tre- 
mors.” There is in the American people 
‘‘a reserve of force and patriotism more 
than sufficient to sweep away all the evils 
which are now tolerated, and to make 
the politics of the country worthy of its 
material grandeur and of the private vir- 
tue of iis inhabitants.” It is good to 
dwell upon this judgment. There is a con- 
tinuous stream of invective poured out 
against our rich men and our educated 
men because of their neglect of their po- 
litical duties, but much of this invective is 
indiscriminate and unjustified. Many of 
these men are as deeply concerned in the 
welfare of the country as their critics, and 
they would gladly devote a large share of 
their time and energy to its service if they 
saw how it was to be done. They have 
political strength and virtue, but it is held 
in reserve, as Mr. Bryce says. And it is 
held in reserve partly because the demand 
for itis generally not very great, but chief- 
ly because of the difficulty felt in apply- 
ing it. 

This difficulty is not of a novel charac- 
ter: it is as old as human society. It is the 
difficulty of meeting organized force with 
unorganized force. In human society no- 
thing great can be accomplished by in- 
dividual effort; there must be combina- 
tion. The familiar lesson of history is 
that of the success of the organized few 
against the unorganized many; and the 
progress of liberty consists largely in the 
development among the many of the ca- 
pacity for organization. Where this capa- 
city exists or is developed, self-govern- 
ment, as it is called, becomes possible; and 
where it is not manifested, nothing but 
despotism can prevail. That this capacity 
is rare or is not easily developed is proved 
‘by the monotonous annals of oppression. 
There have always been enough men of 
virtue and wisdom in every considerable 
State to secure good government if they 
acted together; but they have seldom been 
able to unite, and the defeat of isolated 
and sporadic attempts at revolution has 
served to increase the power of despots. 

We have learned in the course of the 
century which has passed that representa- 
tive government is not necessarily free 
from the vices of despotism. Apparently, 
when the people choose their rulers, op 
pression is impossible ; but the old difficulty 
reappears in connection with the machin 
ery of choice. A great number of people, 
occupying an extensive territory, cannot 
meet for consultation as to whom they 
will choose to rule over them. There must 
be a smaller number, a manageable mass, 





which shall undertake this duty, and this 
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smaller number becoming, after a time, 
thoroughly organized, naturally becomes 
the true governing body. In its hands is 
the party organization, the machinery of 
nomination and of election. This is our 
present condition. -We have the forms of 
liberty, it is true. Any citizen may vote 
for whom he chooses as a ruler, and gene- 
rally his vote will be counted. But prac- 
tically he is shut up toa choice between 
the nominees of two great parties—that is, 
to the election of nominal rulers selected 
by the real ones. 

The ordinary remedy prescribed for this 
evil is to ‘‘attend the primaries.” But 
the remedy does not begin far enough 
back. <A sprinkling of discontented but 
disorganized voters at a primary is as 
helpless as a mob before the police. There 
must be a prior organization in order to 
decide upon a fixed course of action; and 
just here is our difficulty. It is an im- 
mense undertaking to form a political or- 
ganization that shall be effective. It not 
only must consist of a large number of men, 
but must exist in a large number of places. 
There must be a clearly defined purpose in 
order to make the organization coherent; 
and every one who has witnessed an at- 
tempt to start a ‘‘movement” of any kind 
has been convinced of the truth of the pro- 
verb, ‘‘Many men, many minds.” Even if 
a common purpose exists, it is an enormous 
labor to find it out. There must be num- 
berless conferences and consultations, and, 
in the rush of modern events, if too much 
time is spent in learning the possibility of 
organization and determining its scope, the 
time for action will have passed. 

In the light of these principles, the move- 
ment that is now taking place in the State 
of New York among those who have hith- 
erto voted for the candidates of the Demo. 
cratic party is a wonderful and most cheer- 
ing spectacle. The rulers of that party 
suddenly find themselves in the position 
of a despot who has relied upon his army 
to suppress revolution, and finds that it 
is deserting him. Honest and decent 
and patriotic citizens have at last met 
organization by organization. They are 
at last ‘‘ going to the primaries ’—not 
to primaries that have been already 
‘*fixed” by the party rulers, but to pri- 
maries called to express freely and fairly 
the common purpose by which they are 
animated. In its way this is as fine an 
exhibition of political capacity as the 
formation of a volunteer army of pa- 
triotic citizens in 1861. The emergency 
has not been extreme, there has been 
little in the situation to inspire the 
imagination, and the expense and the 
drudgery of creating an organization with 
nothing to build upon have been great. 
Under these circumstances, the orderly 
and deliberate combination of more than 
200,000 men into a disciplined force, sim- 
ply in response to the feeling of indigna- 
tion aroused by the arrogance of their 
rulers, is exceedingly impressive. We do 
not believe that the inhabitants of any 
other country are capable of such a feat, 





and we should scarcely have believed it 
possible here. 

Apart from the immediate practical re- 
sults of the movement—and it may decide 
the policy of the national Government for 
many years—several important lessons are 
to be learned from it. In the first place, 
we may derive hope from it as to our 
country’s future. Nothing can mar that 
future but our own misgovernment, and 
this uprising shows that very gross mis- 
government can be and will be stopped. 
Many persons have professed confidence 
that the ‘‘popular heart” was right, but now 
we have proof not only of this, but also that 
the popular heart is guided by a popular 
intelligence. The great cloud upon the 
future has been the tyranny of party 
organization, and it has been shown that 
when this organization was apparently 
most perfect and complete and powerful, 
it could yet be overthrown. When a 
people proves that it has the capacity to 
create a party organization within the 
space of three months, it is time for every 
existing party organization to look to its 
ways. Party rule is necessary, and so are 
party rulers. But that they are not so 
necessary that they cannot be changed 
has been established by this movement. 
They can keep their power if they will 
give us good government, but they have 
had warning that their tenure is during 
good behavior. We do not hesitate to say 
that the men who have unselfishly given 
their time and strength to this movement 
have rendered their country as great a 
service as if they had flown to arms in her 
defence. Their achievement will not bring 
them fame, or even insure them the grati- 
tude of their own generation, but they 
may rest assured that, whether they are 
honored or not, they have deserved well 
of the Republic. 


THE MACHINE VS.THE POPULAR WILL. 


THE comments which Congressman Blount 
of Georgia makes upon the defeat of the 
Hill schemers in his State are both instruc- 
tive and illuminating. He calls attention 
to the fact that the two most powerful 
Democratic newspapers in the State, two 
Democratic United States Senators, seve- 
ral Democratic members of Congress, 
the President of the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
other presumably powerful political lead- 
ers, were for months engaged in a 
systematic effort to prevent the State De- 
mocratic Convention from electing a 
Cleveland delegation, and then says of the 
complete triumph of Cleveland sentiment 
in the Convention: ‘‘It looks like the 
assertion of the popular feeling in defiance 
of the men who tried to manage the Con- 
vention. When such an array of talent 
falls short of success, the reason is not far 
to seek.” 

What was attempted by the Democratic 
Machine politicians in Georgia is precisely 
what their brethren in other States have 
been attempting for months past. From 
one end of the country to the other the 
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politicians of the Democratic party have 
been devoting all their energies to a com- 
bined effort to prevent the masses of the 
party from nominating the man of their 
choice. At no time since the elections of 
1890 has there been a particle of doubt as 
to Mr. Cleveland’s being the choice of an 
overwhelming majority of the members of 
his own party. The only question has 
been whether or not the politicians of his 
party would consent to his nomination. 
The reasons of their opposition to him were 
never disputed. They do not wish to see 
him nominated simply because they know 
they cannot use him for their purposes 
after election. They began their cam- 
paign for the defeat of the will of their 
own party with the ‘‘snap” convention 
at Albany on February 22, and have fought 
desperately in every State convention 
which has been held since that time. The 
Hill Machine gave them their only vic- 
tory, and it proved to be the political 
death of the man who won it. In 
every other State in which they have 
closed with the popular will, they either 
have been routed completely, or have 
come off with only a few delegates to 
show for their struggle. There is no ques- 
tion that if they were to let the party will 
have free expression, every State in the 
Union would send a solid Cleveland dele- 
gation to Chicago. 

The pretences which have been made 
for opposing Mr. Cleveland’s candidacy 
have been as absurd as the efforts to de- 
feat the popular will have been futile. 
It was declared at first that he was not 
the choice of his party, but merely 
the favorite of a few Mugwumps and 
Democratic ‘‘soreheads”; but as State 
convention after State convention has 
come together, so irrepressible with enthu- 
siasm for him that the full power of the 
Machine could not keep it down, this pre- 
tence has had to be abandoned. Now the 
only argument remaining is, that he can- 
not be elected since he cannot command 
the united support of his party. What 
queer reasoning is that which claims 
that the candidate who has the largest 
popular strength in his party is his 
party’s weakest candidate! The masses 
of the party are so determined to nomi- 
nate him that the party Machine is power- 
less to prevent it, and yet some other 
candidate, whom the masses of the party 
do not want and will not take, would be a 
stronger candidate ! If this is the wisdom 
of ‘‘ practical politicians,” wherein does it 
differ from that of fools ? 

That the popular will, which has tri- 
umphed in the State conventions, will tri- 
umph in the National Convention cannot 
be doubted. The fight of the Machine to 
smother the party’s voice has been made 
and lost. ‘‘The popular feeling all over 
the country,” says Mr. Blount, ‘‘will make 
itself felt in the National Convention as it 


does in the State conventions. The almost | 


universal bent of the party towards Mr. 
Cleveland is due, not to any kind of hero 
worship, but to the fact that he represents 
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to the public mind, as no other man in 
public life does at the present moment, the 
principle of tariff reform. The people be- 
lieve in that and in him as its representa- 
tive, and they are sweeping down every- 
thing which gets in their way.” This is 
made plain by the delegations which 
have been chosen by twenty-six of the 
forty-four States. Mr. Cleveland is the 
only candidate who has any following 
which can be called either definite or 
permanent. All the alleged opposing can- 
didates come under the head of ‘‘scat- 
tering,” and there is not the slightest 
hope for the nomination of any one of 
them. Whata position the party would 
be in were its politicians able to de- 
feat the one candidate whom the masses 
of the party desired to nominate! 

The defeat of the Machine in this contest 
is a distinct triumph for popular govern 
ment and for our national-convention sys 
tem. There have been times when it looked 
as if the day were near at hand when a na- 
tional convention would become nothing 
more than a mere recording instrument for 
registering the will of the Machine; but this 
year’s experience shows that such a perver- 
sion is possible only when the people have 
not a definite choice of their own. Pri 
mary machine methods may triumph in a 
State convention, but in the nation at 
large they are powerless to overcome the 
popular will, or to divert it from its pur 
pose. 


NEW FIELDS FOR THE CLERGY, 
THE activity of Dr. Parkhurst in the 
movement against crime and criminal 
politics in this city is only the most strik- 
ing of many recent signs of a noteworthy 
departure in the general view of clergymen 
as to their obligations and duties. They are 
waking up to a realization of the fact that 
they are citizens, and that they have some- 
thing more laid upon them than simply *‘ to 
preach religion.” They are to do their part 
in the struggle to maintain good gov- 
ernment and to right social wrongs, 
and their weapons are to be of unclerical 
modern pattern and their methods of 
scientific devising. As the Chicago corre- 
spondent of the Congregationalist said in 
reporting a recent address by Dr. Graham 
Taylor before the Congregational Club of 
that city : ‘‘The leading idea of the ad- 
dress was that the work of evangelization 
must now proceed along the line of so- 
ciological laws. This is a modern study 
in which Christians ought to be experts.” 

The extent to which this spirit of prac- 
tical citizenship is animating the clergy- 
men of the country, though constantly il- 
lustrated in the news despatches as they 
drift by, escapes general attention, which 
is arrested by what is startling or sensa 
tional. The average reader notices that a 
clergyman is turning his attention to citi 
zenship only when he takes a hand in poli- 
tics, or appears in the role of ‘* crusader ” 
against vice, like Dr. Parkhurst,or like the 
Rev. John L. Seudder of Jersey City in his 
war upon Guttenberg and other race-tracks. 
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But the tendency is seen in many different 
illustrations of a quieter type. On a re 
cent Sunday in Chicago, for example, a 
mass-meeting was held in Bricklayers’ 
Hall to denounce ‘‘the sweating system.” 
The Jnter-Ocean reports that ‘the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones presided. He read let 
ters from the Rev. Charles E. Cheney of 
Christ Church and the Rev. S. J. MePher 
son of the Second Presbyterian Church, de 
nouncing the system in unmeasured terms 
and regretting their inability to be pre 
sent.”” In this connection it will be recalled 
that a Boston clergyman not long ago 
preached a series of sermons denunciatory 
of ‘‘the sweating system,” which, unless 
we are mistaken, led to the recent Con 
cressional investigation of the subject 
Another illustration is the consideration 
by the Methodist preachers of Chicago, at 
a regular Monday meeting, of the early 
closing movement for clerks. The debate 
was given a curious theological twist, or 
justification, by the Rev. N. H. Axtell, who 
said, according to the report of the Chicago 
Herald, that ‘‘ these clerks were especially 
needy of relief because for the most part 
they were employed by Jews who do not 
recognize the Christian Sabbath.” The ge 
neral sentiment seemed to be that preach 
ers ought to instruct their congregations 
that it was a Christian duty to ‘“ shop 
earlier.” A committee was appointed to 
visit employers and bring the hardships of 
In Milwau 
kee, it seems, the law against selling liquor 


the clerks to their attention 


to minors has been generally and noto- 
riously violated. This evil was taken up 
at a recent Monday meeting by the Minis 
terial Asseciation, composed apparently of 
pastors of various denominations) A com 
mittee was appointed to secure a prosecut- 
ing agent. The plan, according to a de- 
spatch from Milwaukee, is ‘to hire a man 
for a period of four or five years at a good 
salary, who will devote his entire time to 
watching the saloon-keepers and causing 
their arrest and prosecution for all viola- 
tions of the law 

But perhaps the most curious illustra 
tion of all is to be found in the subject 
considered by the Central North Chicago 
Ministerial Association, when it met on a 
recent evening in the Belden Avenue Bap 
tist Church—the important subject, ‘‘ How 
to get our streets cleaned.” J. M. Burke, 
‘‘Superintendent of the Streets’—as the 
Chicago Herald describes him—appeared 
before the meeting to advocate his special 
plan, which was to raise money for street- 
cleaning by a special assessment, levied on 
the adjoining property benefited instead of 
by a general tax. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Burke gave the clergymen this ‘‘prac- 
tical pointer”: ‘‘The way to get this thing 
through is by talking to your Aldermen. 
I can’t do it, for lama politician. If Igo 
to the Alderman from this ward, he would 
say, ‘ Weli, Jim, that's a dodge to get Re- 
publican votes.’ But I'll guarantee that if 
you go to him, he'll do what you want.” 
A committee of five was appointed ‘to 
confer about the matter,” 
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To consider the question of street-clean- 
ing is perhaps no more incongruous for 
modern clergymen than was, when de- 
livered, Dr. Horace Bushnell’s famous ser- 
mon of years ago in favor of certain road 
improvements in Hartford. The “ half- 
way covenant,” no doubt, was the direct 
cause of Jonathan Edwards’s historic quar- 
rel with his church in Northampton. Yet 
his attempt to regulate the reading of 
the younger members of his flock, his 
denunciation of certain books as im- 
moral, was a contributing cause which 
could hardly be classed as too ‘“re- 
mote,” as they sayin law. It would be a 
very interesting question to trace out how 
far the modern view, which confines a 
clergyman’s activities to ‘‘ religion,” and 
forbids him as a citizen to do anything 
more than tleposit his ballot as unobtru- 
sively as possible, is a case of evolution, 
springing from the voluntary system, 
which holds a clergyman neutral because 
of the differing views of the many who 
pay him his stipend. Certainly this view 
is in marked contrast with the view, at 
that time, of the old New England 
clergyman, who was often ‘‘a pope in his 
parish,” as well as with the popular view 
in England, where clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church are prominent as citizens 
of influence and sometimes as magistrates, 
and the dissenting ministers are working 
politicians as a rule. 

The growth of a spirit of independence 
and active citizenship among American 
clergymen, whether its manifestations are 
always wise or not, is certainly in the di- 
rection of a return to the clergyman’s 
original status. 








THE POPE'S LETTER TO THE FRENCH 
CARDINALS. 


THE great rent in the Christian Church 
caused by the Reformation has rendered it 
difficult in these modern days for Catholics 
and Protestants to appreciate each other. 
This is especially true in the case of the Pro- 
testants of English descent, for difference 
of speech has codperated with political in- 
fluences to make the gulf more impassable. 
The great mass of Protestants in this 
country—certainly those who are ani- 
mated by sincere religious feeling— 
are strongly affected by a traditional 
hostility to the ‘‘Pope of Rome,” and 
probably entertain much the same feeling 
about him as was long since expressed by 
John Bunyan. That sturdy writer, it 
will be recollected, with a curious mix- 
ture of contempt and bitterness, said of 
‘Giant Pope,” that ‘‘though he be yet 
alive, he is by reason of age, and also of 
the many shrewd brushes that he met 
with in his younger days, grown so crazy 
and stiff in his joints that he can now do 
little more than sit in his cave’s mouth, 
grinning at Pilgrims as they go by, and 
biting his nails because he cannot come at 
them.” 

Yet, while the Pope has been shorn of 
his temporal sovereignty, many events 





could be cited to show that as a spiritual 
power he is by no means so decrepit as 
Bunyan represented him. Those who re- 
cognize his authority have greatly increas- 
ed in number in the Protestant countries, 
and in the German Empire it has been 
found safer to conciliate than offend him. 
In times past the Papacy has resisted 
political reform, and it steadily opposes 
the advance of the scientific spirit; but 
with a wonderful adaptability it acquiesces 
in the inevitable, and the defeat of its at- 
tempts in some directions seems only to 
increase its success in others. There are 
many causes for the remarkable vitality 
of this institution; but there is one in par- 
ticular which is strikingly manifested in 
the letter just addressed by the Pope to 
the Cardinal Archbishops of France in 
confirmation of his recent encyclical. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the position 
of the Catholic Church in France further 
than to say that the Royalist sentiment 
there is identified with Catholicism. There 
are Catholics who are not Royalists, but all 
Royalists are Catholics. Hence there has 
prevailed among the believers in republican 
institutions in France a sentiment towards 
the Catholic clergy not unlike that which 
animated the English after the expulsion of 
the Stuarts. All Catholics were looked upon 
as hostile to the new Government; indeed, 
they were presumptively traitors. They 
were harried for fear of a Stuart restora- 
tion, and they are now harried in France 
for fear of a restoration of monarchy. 
Persecution has seldom accomplished very 
much when directed against convictions 
supported by reason; and while there was 
a possibility of reéstablishing monarchy 
the repressive measures of the Republic 
only intensified the Royalist spirit. But 
the death of the last Bourbon, the Comte 
de Chambord, and the disgraceful connec- 
tion of the Orleans princes with Boulanger, 
extinguished all rational expectation of a 
return of the old order. To maintain the 
hostile attitude of the French clergy to- 
wards the Republic became, therefore, not 
only useless, but absurd. It was natural 
that they should not be willing to confess 
that the cause for which they had strug- 
gled and suffered so long was lost. Per- 
haps they could not see that it was so; but 
the Pope has seen it, and has instructed 
them accordingly. 


That these instructions should be charac- 
terized by tact is no more than would be 
expected from the Vatican; but they also 
indicate the possession by the Pope of a 
very high degree of political wisdom. He 
points out that the supreme end to be at- 
tained by the Church is religion, and that, 
under the adverse circumstances prevail- 
ing in France, it is hopeless for Christians 
to struggle for this end unless they 
are united. There must be no more 
parties among them; they must forget 
their differences in devotion to the cause 
of Jesus Christ. They must therefore ac- 
cept, ‘‘ with that perfect loyalty becoming 
in Christians,” the civil power in the form 
in which de facto it exists. The reason 





for such acceptance is that ‘‘ the common 
weal of society makes it preéminent over 
any other interest,” as being the creative 
principle and the conservative element. 
It is true, the Pope continues, that, al- 
though the political power is always from 
God, the divine appointment does not al- 
waysand directly affect the modes of trans- 
mission of that power, or the forms it 
assumes, or the persons who are the sub- 
jects of it. There are incessant changes 
in political forms, which may not be legi- 
timate at the start; yet the supreme 
criterion of the common weal and public 
tranquillity requires the acceptance of 
these new governments established de 
facto in the place of other governments 
which de facto have ceased to exist. 

Having laid down this most sound and 
salutary doctrine, the Pope next draws a 
distinction which is not the less important 
because it is not understood by a large and 
influential school of political theorists. 
The sovereignty of the State, he points 
out, is not absolute. It is the duty of the 
subject to accept the established political 
authority; but this does not imply ac- 
ceptance of legislation on points where the 
legislator, forgetful of his mission, sets 
himself in opposition to the law of 
God and of the Church. ‘‘ And let all 
bear in mind,” he continues, ‘‘ that 
to display activity and use influence 
to induce Government to change for the 
better iniquitous laws void of wisdom is to 
give proof of a devotion to the country 
alike intelligent and courageous, with- 
out evincing a shadow of hostility to the 
authorities deputed to govern public af- 
fairs) Who would think of denouncing 
the Christians of the first centuries as ad- 
versaries of the Roman Empire because 
they did not bow to its idolatrous proscrip- 
tions, but endeavored to effect their aboli- 
tion ?” 

In short, the Pope recognizes that the 
end of civil government is the preserva- 
tion of order, not the enforcing of opi- 
nions, and that the higher law of con- 
science is controlling upon the members of 
every human polity. This is not the quar- 
ter towards which Protestants would natu- 
rally look for such doctrine, but the skill 
with which the Papacy knows how to ad- 
just principles to circumstances is one great 
cause, as we have said, of its perennial 
vitality. 








AMERICANS IN CHINA. 


Wisconsin, May 15, 1892. 

Tue Chinese are more sinned against by us 
than sinning. How they are treated in this 
country nobody needs to be told, but their re- 
lations at home to Americans on their soil are 
not so well known, and may be somewhat 
elucidated by one who has been a looker-on in 
the seats of recent outrages and elsewhere in 
China. A few months before the disturbances 
began, I went up the Yang-tse to Han-Kow, 
the Celestial St. Louis, lingered there, as well 
as in Kiu-Kiang, Chin-Kiang, and Wu-hu, 
where the first outbreak occurred. In all 
these cities and several others I walked about 
as at home, often alone, sometimes with an 
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May 26, 1892 


American lady, or was carried in an open 
sedan, called at shops and whatever other 
places I chose, and was nowhere molested. I 
was frequently a phenomenon, in dress and 
physiognomy, such as had been scarcely seen, 
and hence the observed of all observers. Some- 
times jostled in the crowded street, and some- 
times laughed at, I was never insulted or mal- 
treated. In Chin-Kiang I saw beautiful new 
buildings just completed for a foreign consulate 
by the Imperial Government, to replace others 
which a mob had destroyed. Similar edifices 
are now building there or in other cities where 
mobs have destroyed the property of for- 
eigners. 

A government which feels liable to indemni- 
fy foreigners for the destruction of their prop- 
erty cannot countenance mobs against them. 
An article admitting such a liability and speci- 
fying that of travelling missionaries was long 
since inserted in a treaty with France, and 
hence French priests have gone to and fro at 
their ease. In treaties with the United States, 
however, there is no such clause. An Ameri- 
can female physician, Miss Fulton, on a tour 
in the interior, was assaulted and robbed of 
many valuables. Damages were claimed 
through Charles Seymour, the American Con- 
sul. They should be granted, said the Vice- 
roy, if it were so nominated in the bond. ‘‘It 
is,’’ said Seymour, ‘‘ for our treaty reads that 
as to all particulars not mentioned the United 
States shall stand on the footing of the most 
favored nation; therefore we are entitled ‘o 
such indemnities as you grant to France.’’ He 
obtained what he sought; and in these last 
years our missionaries, as they journey, feel se- 
cure and are safe so far as the powers that be 
can protect them. But if we trample on trea- 
ties, how long will the Chinese reverence 
them? They must say with Shylock, ‘‘ The 
villainy you teach us we will execute; and it 
shall go hard but we will better the instruc- 
tion.’’ 

The imperial officials have done something 
in aid of missionary endeavors to rectify false 
notions which have infuriated the populace 
against foreigners. The Viceroy at Canton 
had need of a surgical operation which baffled 
native skill, called in Dr. Kerr of the Peter 
Parker Hospital, and was promptly relieved. 
His gratitude was fervent, and he begged to 
know how he could help the hospital. The 
Doctor said: ‘‘I have translated several medi- 
cal tracts which I am anxious to keep before 
your people,’’ and he went away happy in a 
publishing-fund of twelve hundred dollars 
from the Viceroy and his retinue. A preva- 
lent delusion, which was refuted in the tracts, 
was the opinion that the only panacea for sore 
eyes must be made out of eyes—eyes of the 
living, the young, and the healthy. In no- 
thing has the success of missionaries all along 
from i839, when their first hospital was estab- 
lished, been more conspicuous than in ophthal- 
mic diseases, The slander that they abducted 
children and plucked out their eyes was al! the 
more naturally suggested and easily believed. 
It is an error that dies hard. It was the excit- 
ing cause of uprisings and atrocities last year 
which convulsed millions and echoed through 
the world. The following is a translation of a 
placard, the original of which is in my hands, 
which was posted abundantly on the house- 
walls in Canton in 1891: 


‘* There isa Roman Catholic chapel at Mai 
Mar Street, where foreign devils and native 
Christians are united in society for the pur- 
pose of extracting the two eyeballs of our Chi- 
nese youths to prepare their medicines. From 
the beginning to the present the cases have 
been ten thousand. Even stone-carved lions 
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hearing of them would shed tears. Judging 
from the strength and vastness of our Ta-ching 
dynasty, can she with unruffled sleeves stand 
by as a looker-on ? Brothers from the four di- 
rections, let us together take revenge,’’ ete. 
Similar inflammatory appeals—sometimes 
pictorial, showing a crucified hog, sometimes 
doggerel, saying that seventh-day meetings 
were for mutilating women and children—had 
been pasted beforehand on walls wherever any 
anti-foreign riots occurred. Such riots were 
averted in Canton, in the judgment of Consul 
Seymour, through every foreigner and native 
convert being on the watch to discover and de- 
stroy or bring before the police every such mali- 
cious handbill. Analogous slanders on the Chi- 
nese, if posted on all our walls, would not move 
our Government to raise a finger. But the Im- 
perial Government feels a responsibility un- 
knowntous. Hence, Consul Seymour of Can- 
ton writes to me: ‘‘I have never yet called 
for a man-of-war or gunboat, but I am a firm 
believer in the resources of diplomacy, and 
have always found that getting the attention of 
the authorities to threatening placards which 
always precede outrage was an effective way 
to prevent trouble.’’ Chinese officials were 
ready to punish the authors of the scandalous 
posters, but those incendiaries long lurked un- 
detected. Accordingly, the Rev. Griffith John, 
a veteran Welsh missionary of Han-Kow, is 
thought to have dealt persecution a death- 
blow by proving that the anti-Christian libels 
were paid for by wealthy Chinese in Hunan on 
the upper Yang-tse, and ascertaining the name 
of the mandarin who was most active in orga- 
nizing the work of distributing this mischiev- 
ous literature. The disclosures made by Dr. 
John might easily be paralleled from the annals 
of Chinese on our Pacific Slope; but when we 
expose such American assaults, the only re- 
sponse is, ‘‘ What are you going to do about 


it?’’? They order this matter otherwise in 
China. Exposure there will secure from a 


Government more sinned against than sinning 
indemnity for the past and protection for the 
future. 
GALLANT LITTLE WALES. 
Lonpon, May 6, 1892. 

THE excesses of the French Revolution led in 
these countries for more than a generation to 
a reactionary régime in which perished for the 
time all hopes of reform and advancement. 
Irish self-government went down, as had 
Scottish a century earlier. The kingdom was 
governed for a class and by a class, which re- 
garded its own interests as supreme and as 
equivalent to the interests of the nation. That 
class, constituted of men belonging to the 
same church, educated at kindred schools and 
universities, drawing their incomes mainly 
from the same sources, connected socially, im- 
bued with the same prejudices, actuated by 
the same desires, entertained no other ideal 
than that all portions of the British Islands 
should be reduced to a dead level of institu- 
tions, Jaw, and order under their own rule. 
The protests of Scott, in his ‘‘ Malachi Mala- 
growther,’’ against this system, appeared as 
vain as the pathetic regrets of Grattan from 


| his garden at Tinnehinch. 


With the death of the last of the Georges the 
clouds broke, and reform became possible. 
The rule of the great proprietors and highly 
paid officials partially gave way to that of the 
political philosophers. These were cultivated 
men, actuated by high motives, well fitted the- 
oretically for the task of government, imbued 
with lofty ideals and sincere desires for the 
good of their fellow-men. But they regarded 
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humanity from too abstract and philosophic a 
peint of view. The * Wealth of Nations * was 
their gospel, laisser-far the doctrine that 


was to lead mankind to prosperity and happi- 
ness. It was doubtless due to the predomi- 
nance of such minds in the forties that we owe 
the free trade we enjoy. Under these men, 
even more perhaps than under the old Tories, 
was the United Kingdom to be governed sim- 
ply as a unit. (Their heirs and representa 
tives, the ‘ professors '’ of to-day, are among 
the bitterest opponents of home rule.) Nation 
al aspirations within the borders of the British 
Isles were to be set aside as childish dreams, 
unworthy the philosophic manhood of the age. 
Through all, underneath all, 
hearts of the ‘‘common people ’ 
portions of the kingdom nat 

separate necessities and desires 


burned in the 
of diferent 
nal feelings and 

in Irel and, re 
garded as treason, and in Seotls 
as the dri ams of the bards. 


nd and Wales 





Education, bring 
ing the commonalty forward, the ballot, giv- 
ing them power, have, however, changed all 
that, and have compelled practical politicians 
to guide their actions more by the actual pre- 
judices and wishes of the majority tha: 
stract reasonings. The people 


1 by ab- 
are now being 
represented by men of their own class, or im- 
bued with their own feelings; and even if an 
overtaxed central lewislature did 
decentralization, the different 
themselves demand it in one form or 
In the United States and th 
dom apparently 


themselves 


net call for 


nationalities 





another. 
United King- 


tendencies assert 





opposite 
in the one, perhaps, a process of 
centralization which, however, cannot result 
in homogeneity ; in the other, a process of decen- 
tralization which cannot result in separation. 
It is to be feared that the attempts of Scotia: 
and Wales to participate in the advs 
decentralization may retard the progress o 
England might make up 
her mind to the change regarding the sister 


Irish home rule 
island ; but if as a concomitant within her own 
borders she must face changes upon somewhat 
similar lines, she may be slower to concede the 
principle. 
suffered so much, that she naturally regards 


Ireland has struggled so long, ana 


with some jealousy these other laborers who 
have not borne the burthen and heat of the 
day, and who yet come forward demanding 
like reward. However this may be, these 
claims are certainly being made in other parts 
of the kingdom besides Ireland 

It is Wales we now propose to consider. Her 
self-assertion and resurgence, as it were, are 
to outsiders an unexpected phenomenon. A 
century ago the principality was but little 
visited, and was regarded as a remote, un- 
civilized district, whose inhabitants had been 
rescued by Wesley and Whitefield from the 
materialism in which they had been left by 
the unfaithfulness of the Church of England. 
It was believed that English civilization, ad- 
vancing over the Welsh borders, would before 
long as completely eliminate all traces of the 
old language and peculiarities as those of 
Cornwall had been eliminated. Walesis, how- 
ever,to day as dissenting as Ireland is Catholic. 
She has clung to her language with a desperate 
tenacity; while in Ireland the people have 
discarded the older form of the Celtic, which 
one hundred years ago was spoken in every 
corner of their land. Wales comprises the 
eleven western counties of England, south of 
the estuary of the Dee, north of the estuary of 
the Severn. She covers 5,000,000 of the 37, - 
000,000 acres commonly known as ‘‘ England,’’ 
and has 1,500,000 out of its 29,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Her population has increased just in 
the proportion that Ireland’s has diminished 
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within the decade. She returns thirty mem- 
bers to Parliament, twenty-eight of whom are 
en‘husiastic Gladstonians. 

It is opined that one form of Celtic was ori- 
ginally spoken throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland. It branched into two families, now 
more widely different than the Germanic and 
Scandinavian divisions of the Teutonic stem— 
into (1) Irish, Scottish, Manx; into (2) Welsh, 
Corn‘sh, and the Armoric of Brittany. Irish 
is the most archaic form; itis richest in ancient 
records, It alone has adopted a different form 
of letter from the ordinary Roman, and the 
orthography is simpler than that of Scottish or 
Welsh, in that the modifications at the begin- 
nings of the words are effected for the most 
part by accent and not by radical alteration in 
the spelling. Secottish-Gaelic is practically the 
same as Irish; so was the Manx (now practi- 
cally extinct) until modified by communication 
with Wales after the Anglo-Norman conquest 
of Ireland. Phonetically Welsh, in its ten- 
dency to labiation, stands to Irish as Greek 
stands to Latin—the Irish ben, a high moun- 
tain, becomes in Welsh pen; the Irish mac, 
son, map. Welsh is the oldest of its branch of 
the family, and differs from Cornish (one hun- 
dred years extinct) much as French differs 
from Spanish. The Cornish differs from the 
Armoric of Brittany much as Spanish differs 
from Portuguese. Welsh is more spoken than 
ever before; itis the language of fully three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the principality, 
and of this proportion the greater number can- 
not speak English. It is the only tongue ex- 
cept English ever heard in the lobbies and li- 
braries of the House of Commons. Govern- 
ment forms and returns in Wales are issued in 
both English and Welsh; so also are the no- 
tices outside post-offices and churches. 


The leaders of Welsh thought are determined 
to make and preserve their country bilingual. 
The great English proprietors, with estates in 
the principality, who see the necessity of main- 
taining their influence among their tenants 
and neighbors, now engage Welsh-speaking 
governesses for their children. Forty-four 
years ago it was possible for a writer in Black- 
wood to declare that ‘‘ there is no Welsh litera- 
ture worthy of the name,’’ and that there were 
only 405 books circulating in the language—309 
religious and poetic, 50 scientific, 46 general. 
There were few newspapers, and they had only 
a small circulation. At present there are 
printed in Welsh no fewer than seventeen week- 
lies, with circulations ranging from 1,500 te 
23,000. There are besides several monthlies 
and quarterlies, one of which prints 37,000 
copies. There is an ever-increasing library of 
Welsh books, covering all departments of lite- 
rature and representing every science and turn 
of thought. A Welsh-English dictionary is 
now being published, the first volume of which, 
running to 400 quarto pages, and comprising 
only the first letter of the alphabet, sells at 
half a guinea; £18,000 ha:, with profit, been 
spent upon the production of one Welsh book. 
The sales of one firm alone in the vernacular 
trade reach £36,000 per annum. The total an- 
nual value of such literature is said to amount 
to £200,000. The establishment of a lively 
Welsh Review (in English, it is true) in London 
is not the least striking sign of Cambrian vi- 
tality. 

The Welsh members of Parliament sit for 
the most part below the gangway. There is 
among many of them a certain family type.. 
They are a lighter, brighter, more boyish, 
alert-looking set of men than the ordinary 
British and Irish] by their side, Their pro- 





nunciation is somewhat labial--it has some- 
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what the distinctness of an acquired language. 
Some of these members made a distinguished 
stand over the Tithe Bill of last year. A mea- 
sure for the disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales was brought forward by them this ses- 
sion. London and Birmingham (the one 170, 
the other 70 miles distant) are vying for the 
possession of certain Welsh watersheds, whence 
to draw their water-supplies. The Welsh mem- 
bers are fiercely watchful to guard the inte- 
rests, present and prospective, of some of their 
own rapidly increasing centres of population, 
and of the present owners and inhabitants of 
the districts proposed to be preémpted. In the 
inquiry about to be held into the financial 
relations of England, Scotland, and _Ire- 
land, the Welsh desire to have their interests 
considered apart from the rest of ‘‘England.’’ 
They have this session brought in a National 
Institutions Bill for the principality. It pro- 
poses the appointment of a Secretary of State 
for Wales, the constitution of a Welsh educa- 
tion department, of a Welsh university and a 
national museum, and the creation of a na- 
tional council to control waste lands, fore- 
shores, woods and forests, railway and private 
bills, charities, the appointment of county- 
court judges, and the application of ‘‘ provi- 
sional orders’’ to Wales. Inquiries seem to 
show that there is a large body of opinion in 
the district desirous of even greater powers— 
such as the appointment of magistrates. 

Wales is, after all, more populous than any 
one of twenty-eight of the United States, and 
than any one of the self-governing British 
colonies, except Ontario. The principal sup- 
porter of this bill, Alfred Thomas, Member for 
East Glamorgan, declares in the course of a 
recont magazine article: 

‘*My firm opinion, based on the fullest 
knowledge, is that the Welsh people do not de- 
sire home rule on the same lines as what has 
been demanded and proposed for Ireland. 
They will be content with something very 
different, and, in the view of many, more 
moderate. But all the same it is home rule. 
The great feature in the national spirit of 
Wales in the past is that all attempts to 
absorb Wales into England have only har- 
dened and strengthened our national cha- 
racteristics. And the British Empire is all 
the better for the tenacity with which Welsh- 
men cling to their language and institutions, 
and the patriotic pride they cherish for the 
land of their fathers. If the National In- 
stitutions Bill, which has received endorsement 
from such a large number of representative 
Welshmen, should be passed into law, it would 
lay the foundation for a future development of 
Wales, and for such a material progress of the 
principality as would enable Welshmen to de- 
velop those great natural abilities which are 
unsurpassed by any other race or people.’’ 

However this may be, the steady current of 
national feeling in Wales must lead to im- 
portant developments, and the solution of a 
‘* Welsh question ’’ will doubtless before long 
engage the at ention of Imperial Parliament. 

D. B. 


THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 
Lonpon, May 2, 1892. 

I wish that I could look at the year’s exhi- 
bitions in London with the fresh eyes of Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. He has but recently 
been telling us, in the Study in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, that only last summer he found the desire 
to be striking, to astonish, to do something 
odd in color and composition, the distinguish- 
ing churacteristics of English as well as for- 
eign galleries. This shows the advantage of 
looking at pictures from the literary standpoint. 
Last summer it seemed to me that, from the 
sad level of depressing mediocrity in the Lon- 
don exhibitions, perhaps half-a-dozen canvases 





stood out with something like distinction. I 
should therefore be glad to hear Mr. Warner’s 
verdict this year, when I have searched the 
Academy, the New Gallery, the New English 
Art Club in vain for one striking painting. 
There is not even a ‘‘ picture of the year ’’ for 
the crowd to gape before, like the sen imentali- 
ties of Mr. Dicksee and Mr. Fildes that made 
such a stir a twelvemonth ago. The universal 
poverty is proved by the excitement among 
critics over an open-air study by a certain 
Russian prince, exhibited in the New Eng- 
lish Art Club show—a second-rate imitation of 
men like Besnard, Zorn, and Roll, but such a 
novelty here that it served at the Academy 
banquet as butt for the witticisms of Prof. 8. 
H. Butcher, whose art criticism, founded on 
wide knowledge of literature and complete ig- 
norance of art,has been hailed with rapture by 
the Ruskinians of the press. 


The honest failure of a man seeking to solve 
some interesting problem of color or form, of 
light or atmosphere, would be a relief among 
the neatly turned-out exhibition pictures which 
fill the Academy. It is the non-existence of 
true artistic endeavor which is so dispiriting, 
the apparent willingness of exhibitors to keep 
on turning out regulation pieces of sentiment, 
landscapes and portraits, all as much of a pat 
tern as if they were machine-made. It would 
be better if Americans who send to Burling- 
ton House understvod that mediocre produc- 
tions are practically lost in the prevailing me- 
diocrity. Mr. Sargent does understand this, 
and is sure to be represented by work that tells 
on the Academy walls, so that his absence this 
year is the more conspicuous; but then Mr. 
Sargent is an artist and could not help being 
distinguished. There are others, however, 
who, knowing that the Academy average is 
proverbially low, seem content to contribute 
anything that happens to be in the studio. Mr. 
Bridgman, it is true, makes a new departure 
in deserting the East for a thoroughly western 
‘* Lawn Tennis Club,’’ but unfortunately this 
same subject was not so long since much more 
cleverly treated by Mr. Lavery, one of the Glas- 
gow group, in a picture which now hangs in the 
Munich Pinakothek, and which cannot soon be 
forgotten by those who saw it when it was ex- 
hibited in the Goupil Gallery here. Mr. F. D. 
Millet’s ‘‘ Between Two Fires,’’ one of his 
carefully studied interiors, is by far the best 
thing of the kind in the collection; but this is 
not saying much, and it would have to be bet- 
ter still to assert itself with preéminence even 
in its present surroundings. One wonders if, 
but for his sitter, Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of 
Mark Twain, curiously hard and leathery as it 
is, would have been hung at all; while Mr. 
Mosler scarcely does himself justice, and Mr. 
Shannon, if, indeed, ke can be called an Ame- 
rican, gives unpleasant signs of drifting entire- 
ly into the manufacture of fashion plates. 
Even Mr. Hitchcock’s poppy field suggests 
that the painter had the Academy in view 
when he was at work on it. Decidedly the 
best showing by Americans is made by Mrs. 
Stanhope-Forbes—a Canadian—in her true, if 
somewhat perfunctory, rendering of a ‘‘ Mi- 
nuet’’ in a dimly lighted room, and Mr. F. 
Morley Fletcher in ‘‘ The Shadow of Death,’’ 
which, with its rich color and the fine lines of 
its composition, was no less notable when ex- 
hibited in the Salon. But not one of these 
contributions is either so fine a failure, or so 
startling a success, as to redeem the common- 
placeness of the show. 

Even stranger than the total lack of dis- 
tinction is the fact that whatever improvement 
is revealed comes from within the Academical 
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ranks. The pictures which are really the most 
interesting are the work of three or four Aca- 
demicians and Associates, more especially of 
the latter. It is wearisome year after year to 
dwell on the trivialities, the crudities, the vul- 
garities which the many wriiing the magic 
initials after their name produce. From them 
nothing else has ever been expected, or if, like 
Sir John Millais, they once did better things, 
one remembers the past with regret. Only a 
few still continue to work successfully on the 
old lines. Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Henry Moore, 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse send excellent varia- 
tions of the old themes, about which there is 
absolutely nothing new to be said. Mr. Tade- 
ma'‘s arrangementof marble and blue skies and 
seas, called ‘‘ A Kiss,’? has more of that 
quality which gave value to his earlier classical 
compositions, but which is not invariably found 
in his later canvases. Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
‘*Garden of the Hesperides ’’—the one note- 
worthy of his five contributions—is filled with 
the decorative stateliness and harmony which 
make up in a measure for his thinness of 
color, his weakness when he attempts realism, 
and the inevitable waxiness of his surfaces. 
And Mr. Watts is at his best in a portrait of 
Mr. Walter Crane in the New Gallery, rich in 
its sombre browns, simple and vigorons in its 
handling, though it is to be feared that if, like 
so many of his pictures, it remains long in his 
studio, it will suffer, as they have, from his 
mania for retouching and repainting. But it 
is really two of the youngest Associates whose 
work presents the most obvious justification 
for the existence of such an institution as the 
Royal Academy. 


It is encouraging to find that the election of 
Mr. Stanhope- Forbes, the latest comer, has not 
been the signal for his immediate degeneracy. 
On the contrary, he has made a distinct step 
forward with ‘‘ Forging the Anchor,’’ which 
justly is given one of the chief centres of honor. 
Having begun his career brilliantly, his ten- 
dency latterly has been towards the painted- 
photograph effect—the ideal, apparently, of 
the Newlyn School. This unpleasant photo- 
graphic suggestion is not wholly got rid of in 
his Forge, in which the Newlyn tricks of per- 
spective—the floor running up atsuch an angle 
that it looks as if everything must siide down 
it—are also evident. One or two figures are 
superfluous, and the arrangement of light fall- 
ing from a furnace to the right on a boy is a 
tiresome repetition of what Norwegian painters 
have done again andagain. But when all these 
defects are pointed out, it must still be admitted 
that he has succeeded in giving the glow of the 
red-hot iron and the action of the men around 
it with a truth never yet attained by the many 
painters who have attempted the same problem, 
not even by Menzel. And this in itself is an 
achievement, though perhaps not the highest. 
Mr. David Murray isthe other Associate who de 
serves credit for resisting the deadening influence 
of the Academy. Too often his landscapes 
are marked by a facile commonplaceness and a 
weak striving after Corot. But this year he 
has literaily leaped into originality. It is 
still clear that Corot is his master, but he 
proves at last that he can adapt the master’s 
methods to his own ends, and thus produce an 
artistic result; and, after all, what more can 
be said of the most original men? It is in his 
‘* River Road ’’ that he shows himself most ac- 
complished, and it seems a pity that this, the 
best landscape of the year, could not have been 
secured for the nation by the Chantrey Bequest 
Trustees, instead of the flaunting purple-and- 
white mountain meadow by Mr. MacWhirter, 
or Mr. Arthur Hacker’s version of the Annun- 
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ciation, It may be said that Mr. Murray is 
already represented by one canvas in the 
Chantrey collection, but this argument was 
not used in previous years against the pur- 
chase of a second work by Sir Frederick 
Leighton or Mr. Herkomer. And if Mr. Hack- 
er’s is a very praiseworthy effort, the object 
of the Chantrey Bequest is to collect good 
work, not good intentions. Indeed, it would 
be wiser to buy no pictures for a season or two 
han to keep on misappropriating the funds, 
As I write, ] hear that Mr. Millet’s picture 
has also been bought; he now enters, after Mr. 
Sargent, into the Gallery of British Immortals. 

Outside the Academical ranks, matters are 
not much more cheerful. I never remember 
such a scarcity of passable portraits. At the 
Academy and New Gallery alike the walls are 
barren. At the latter, besides the Watts, the 
only portraits whica attract attention are two 
of Paderewski, and they are being talked about 
not for artistic reasons, but because Princess 
Louise painted one and Mr. Tadema the other, 
and the comparison furnishes a fine text for 
dinner talk. At the Academy, where Mr. 
Herkomer shows a group which will be re- 
membered—if remembered at all—as the most 
fearful and awful confusion in perspective and 
light, there are good portraits by Mr. Lave- 
ry and Mr. Furse, but they are so quiet in co 
lor and treatment, and are hung so badly, 
that itis easy to pass them by. Mr. Lavery 
has already made his name as a portrait-paint 
er among people who really care for art. Mr. 
Furse is as yet but the careful and intelligent 
student of Mr. Whistler; but at the New Enc- 
lish Art Club he has two canvases which, 
Whistlerian though they be in color and treat- 
ment, give promise that he may eventually 
come to the fore upon his own merits. 

The landscapes are almost as depressing 
It is pleasanter and casier to turn to the 
few men who have either cone in search 
of new impressions and effects, or who have 
given a new treatment of their old motives, 
than to point out the innumerable proofs 
of the English landscape-painter’s misconcep- 
tion of his art. Mr. Alfred Parsons sends to 
the Academy an orchard in early springtime, 
in which he succeeds in getting the effect just 
missed in several of his late canvases; and Mr 
Alfred East, who is, as a rule, too pretty and 
trivial out of deference to his public, this year 
is beginning to look at nature with his own 
eyes instead of those of the British picture 
buyer. Mr. Noble and Mr. Corbet are always 
serious and sincere in their work, painting 
what they see and not what other people would 
like them to, which is no small virtue in a 
country where the standard of art is base! 
upon the random word-painting of Mr. Ruskin, 
or the yearly votes for the best picture at 
Whitechapel exhibitions. I ought also to men 
tion Mr. Muhrman and Mr. Johnstone, both 
Americans, who are the most original of the 
exhibitors at the present New English Art 
Club show. 

It is, however, because this show has proved 
such a disappointment that the outlook for 
British art seems just now more hopeless than 
ever. To the members of the New English Art 
Club, during the last six or seven years, one 
has looked for that vitality, that new life, 
which the so-called British school of painting 
so sorely needs. They are young, they are en- 
thusiastic, they are daring. But their daring 
has never yet led them beyond clever imitation, 
and in their successive exhibitions one has been 
forced to note a gradual falling off, until this 
spring they have failed to be interesting even 
in their echoes of other and greater artists. 
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There is almost as little distinction here as at 
the Academy. Mr. Furse’s portraits are ex- 
ceptions because they are such clever copies of 
another painter's methods; Mr. Starr's, be 
cause a man of reputation, like Mr. Harold 
Frederic, sat to him. It is but fair to add that 
the water colors of Mr. Brabazon, an artist al 
most unknown, are the only examples in that 
medium in any gallery which are of the slight- 
est importance, and that the drawings of cats 
by Mr. Arthur Tomson, together with a little 
study of the nude by Mr. George Thomson at 
the Academy, can alone be said to represent 
worthily the black-and-white work of the day. 

It is to the sculpture one must go for what- 
ever vitality exists in contemporary British 
art. The contrast between the sculpture and 
the picture galleries is enormous. The thou- 
sands of paintings are dull and lifeless; the 
hundreds of busts and statues and reliefs are 
full of character and vigor. It is clear that 
the painter paints to meet a passing fashion 
while fair prices can be commanded; that the 
sculptor does his work because he has some 
thing to say which can be said in no other way, 
by no other medium. The average is high; 
there is not talent only, but genius in the work 
that rises above it. Foremost, of course, is 
Mr. E,. Onslow Ford's Shelley Memorial, which 
has been refused a place in the little graveyard 
under the pyramid of Caius Cestius, and will, 
it is likely, yet be refused admittance to the 
grounds of University College, Oxford, to which 
Lady Shelley next presented it. There is little 
enough encouragement for the sculptor in Eng- 
land; he sees the statues of second-rate men, who 
rejoice in court patronage, set up in the streets 
of London; when he ventures to allow his ge- 
nius free play, when he gives proof of his ori- 
ginality, his work runs the risk of never find- 
ing a place outside of his own studio. Mr. 
Ford's design has been much talked of because 
of its unconventionality, because his Shelley 
lies extended, unclothed, undraped. But less 
has been said of the fine modelling of the out- 
stretched figure, of the grace of the pose, of 
that touch of human pathos and feeling which 
is so intensely modern in sculpture, which only 

few sculptors like Rodin, and Ford, and Gil- 
bert have yet been courageous enough to ex- 
press, in defiance of all tradition. Less has 
been said, too, of the harmony and reposé of 
the whole design, with its winged lions in 
bronze supporting the marble on which the 
body lies, and its Muse weeping over the lyre 
in the centre just below the figure. Anything 
short of unqualified success with so unconven- 
tional a conception must have made it border 

n the ridiculous. The solemn impressiveness 
{f the memorial, which strikes you more and 
more the longer you look upon it, can leave no 
doubt of Mr. Ford's triumph. 

There is nothing else to be ranked with this, 
but there is other work of lesser importance: 
Mr. Gilbert's busts, large in treatment, indi- 
vidual in character, with here and there, in the 
lace ruffles or wand of some high official, the 
minute decorative detail of which he is a mas- 
ter; Mr. Harry Bates’s long, narrow, low re- 
lief of Endymion and Selene, and his small 
silver door-knocker (for, like Mr. Gilbert, he 
is the accomplished decorator as well as sculp- 
tor); small bronzes by Mr. John M. Swan; 
exainples of Mr. Frampton, Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. 
Pegram. But it is impossible to go through 
the list, not for lack, but for excess, of mate- 
rial. When I glance over my catalogue, | find 
page after page in the painting galleries with 
blank margins; in the two sculpture rooms 
there is scarce a name without an accompany- 
ing note. If only Medicis instead of Guelphs 
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reigned in England, modern London could be 
made a fair rival of the Florence of the Re- 
naissance. Bun. 


Notes. 


Mr. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., of Phila- 
delphia, is engaged upon a work on Lafayette 
in the American Revolution, and will be 
obliged to any one possessing letters of Lafa- 
yette written during that struggle who will 
send copies of them to him, in care of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish in book 
form six essays on the theme, ‘* What, if any, 
changes in existing plans are necessary to se- 
cure an equitable distribution of the burden of 
taxation for the support of national, State, and 
municipal governments ?’’ Three of them won 
the prizes offered by the publishers of Public 
Opinion for the best essays on this question; 
and the other three were favorably considered. 

‘* How to Get Good Judges’? is the subject of 
a ‘* study of the judicial systems of the States, 
with a plan for a scientific judicial system,’’ 
by John A. Wright of the San Francisco bar. 
The volume will be published in that city by 
the 8, Carson Company. 

Ginn & Co. have in press ‘Selections for 
Memorizing,’ for school use, by Superintend- 
ents Sherman Williams and L. C. Foster; and 
‘Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost,’ edited 
by Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale. 

Dr. George Curry’s ‘ Manual of English His- 
tory for Schools,’ edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, 
will be soon brought out by Charles E. Merrill 
& Co. 

There can be only words of welcome for the 
new edition of Jane Austen’s novels which 
Roberts Bros., Boston, have begun to issue in 
a size convenient for the hand and in a style 
most agreeable to the eye. The series opens 
with ‘Sense and Sensibility’ in two volumes, 
each provided with a delicately designed and 
etched frontispiece; and this has been followed 
by ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ likewise in two 
volumes and illustrated. The type is clear, 
the binding wholly commendable for its taste. 
It is safe to augur a revival of popularity for 
these classics from their taking garb. 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London, have 
added to their Social Science Series ‘ Principles 
of Social Economy,’ by Yves Guyot; ‘ The 
Destitute Alien,’ by Arnold White; ‘ The Stu- 
dent’s Marx,’ by Edward Aveling; and ‘ The 
Dawn of Radicalism,’ by J. Bowles Daly, all 
imported by the Scribners. We may mention 
at the same time ‘The Alien Invasion,’ by 
W. H. Wilkins, which is published by Me- 
thuen & Co. Of these volumes the most con- 
siderable is that of M. Guyot, which, how- 
ever, is more valuable for its facts than for its 
principles, containing much information as to 
the industry of the past as well as the present 
not hitherto conveniently accessible. But eco- 
nomists will be interested in examining 
the forms in which the author express- 
es the fundamentals of political econo- 
my. Mr. Daly’s book is a readable pre- 
sentation of various incidents in the lives 
of Horne, Wilkes, and other warriors in the 
struggle for free speech in England, and gives 
a view of the political history of the period. 
Dr. Aveling presents to students a compara- 
tively brief analysis of a part of Marx’s ‘ Ca- 
pital,’ which, considering the enormous di- 
mensions of that work, must be commended as 
a ‘‘Jabor-saving contrivance,’’ in spite of the 
obnoxious character of such inventions to the 
economic theories of these writers. Dr. Ave- 
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ling, itmay be explained, considers the work of 
Marx to be on a par with that of Darwin, and 
regards it as not doubtful that the nineteenth 
century will be remembered, as far as its think- 
ing is concerned, by these two names. The two 
works on the immigration of aliens into Great 
Britain are not of a character to throw muck 
light upon the problem involved or to aid in its 
solution, and can be of service only to those 
who desire a somewkat emotional treatment of 
statistical investigations. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall has published through 
Macmillan an adaptation of the first volume 
of his large work to the needs of junior stu- 
dents, under the title, ‘Elements of Economics 
of Industry; being the first volume of ‘‘Ele- 
ments of Economics.’’’ It is certainly to be 
desired that Prof. Marshall should cultivate 
the art of abbreviated expression, but it seems 
to us a mistake for him to expend his energy 
in adapting for young students the first part 
of an uncompleted work. If these students 
are to suspend their study of economics, after 
mastering this book, until the remainder of 
the subject has been completed and adapted 
for them, they must remain for a considerable 
time, and (absit omen) possibly always, with 
a most imperfect and unsystematized know- 
ledge of the science. 

The Swiss devices known as the ‘‘ Referen- 
dum ’’ and the ‘‘ Initiative’’ are described by 
Mr. J. W. Sullivan in an essay entitled ‘ Di- 
rect Legislation,’ issued by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Publishing Co. The appearance of such 
a book is not without political significance, 
and Mr. Sullivan’s collection of data is conve- 
nient to have; but he does not seem to us to 
make out a case for transplanting these insti- 
tutions to America. 

A compact manual entitled ‘ American Citi- 
zenship and the Right of Suffrage in the United 
States’ has been prepared by Mr. Taliesin 
Evans of Oakland, Cal. The subject of 
citizenship in this country, State and Federal, 
on account of the negro and Chinese troubles 
and the vast immigration from every known 
part of the earth, is a highly complicated one, 
and this treatise, which is based upon statutes 
and judicial decisions, will be found convenient 
for reference. 

Mr. W. M. F. Round, Secretary of the Pri- 
son Association of New York, is writing a se- 
ries of ‘‘ Papers for Parents,’’ to be published 
by the Order of St. Christopher, No. 1385 East 
Fifteenth Street. The wide experience of Mr. 
Round with young criminals has impressed 
upon him the responsibility of parents for much 
of the misbehavior of their sons, and in the first 
of these tracts he insists upon parental duty 
with so much earnestness and force as to be- 
speak for the whole series an extended circula- 
tion. 

The Department of Political and Economic 
Science of the Brooklyn Institute is consider 
ing a proposition recently laid before it to es- 
tablish in that city a School of Political Sci- 
ence, fully equipped with both elementary 
and advanced courses of instruction in civics, 
economics, sociology, and history, at merely 
nominal tuition rates. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department have had the matter 
referred to them with power; and if sufficient 
financial encouragement is offered by citizens 
of Brooklyn and others interested in the move- 
ment, and if properly qualified instructors can 
be engaged, elementary courses in some or all 
of the subjects above named may be offered in 
1892-'93. 

We called attention some months ago to the 
proposed memorial in honor of the late Prof. 
von Holtzendorff of Munich. We may say 
again that in order to pay proper tribute to his 
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services as an author on penal and reformatory 
laws and institutions, it is intended to raise a 
fund with which to encourage active investiga- 
tions of the same subjects. A large committee 
has been formed, consisting cf representatives 
of the leading public bodies engaged in the 
work to which Holtzendorff gave his whole life. 
A recent report gives a list of subscriptions 
thus far received, and not one appears from the 
United States. The whole amount collected up 
to date was slightly more than $3,000, and to 
this there have been subscriptions of $100 each 
from the German Lawyers’ Convention, the 
Legal Society of Berlin, and that of Munich. 
The Grand Duke of Baden heads the list with 
$25, an anonymous subscriber gave $250, but 
the 193 subscriptions are mostly of very modest 
amounts. The list of subscribers includes rep- 
resentatives from Germany and France, from 
Sweden and Denmark, from Russia and Greece, 
from Switzerland and Holland, from Great 
Britain and Italy, from Spain and Austria. 

‘ The Investigations of the New England Me- 
teorological Society for 1890’ have lately been 
issued as areprint from the ‘‘ Annals of the 
Harvard College Observatory,’’ in which they 
have been published for several years past. 
The present number contains the usual tables 
and summary for the year, with a particular ac- 
count of the cyclonic storms (or ‘‘ areas of low 
pressure’’ of the weather maps) that deter- 
mined New England weather. This is followed 
by a tabulated statement of the mean tempera- 
ture and precipitation in five-year periods for 
all New England stations from the earliest 
records, by J. Warren Smith of the Weather 
Bureau, who for two years past has been de- 
tailed as assistant in the weather-service work 
of the Society. The Lawrence, Mass., tornado 
of July, 1890, is discussed in three chapters by 
W. M. Davis of Harvard College, H. H. Clay- 
ton of Blue Hill Observatory, and H. F. Mills 
of Lawrence. This paper is illustrated by 
views of the destruction caused by the tornado 
and by a map of its path. 

The future work of the New England Mete- 
orological Society will be limited to its meet- 
ings and investigations. The duty of collect- 
ing weather records and publishing them in 
monthly bulletins has been lately transferred 
to the National Weather Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the object of 
continuing this undertaking under the title of 
the New England Weather Service, whose 
headquarters will be in Boston. In this con- 
nection mention may be made of a conference 
of the officers of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations held in Boston on May 5, for 
the purpose of codrdinating their work in the 
best interests of applied meteorology. The 
subjects considered were: (1) extension of ob- 
servations to be gathered and published by 
the New England Weather Service; (2) distri- 
bution of weather predictions furnished by 
the National Weather Bureau and announced 
by flags and other signals; (3) investigations, 
among which the protection of tender crops 
from frost received the fullest consideration. 
An organization of limited membership was 
formed, under the title of the New England 
Association for Applied Meteorology; Prof. G. 
H. Whitcher of Durham, N. H., being chosen 
President, and J. Warren Smith, Secretary. 

Among the essays recently published in the 
Forschungen zur Deutschen Landes- und Volks- 
kunde, is one by Dr. F. Wahnschaffe of the 
German Geological Survey, entitled ‘ Die Ur- 
sachen der Oberflichengestaltung des Nord- 
deutschen Flachlandes.’ This deals almost ex- 
clusively with the glacial deposits to which the 
form of the North Gerinan lowlands is so 
largely due. It is the best general discussion 
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of the region that has yet appeared. An ex- 
cellent review of the essay comes from the 
competent hands of Prof. R. D. Salisbury in 
the May number of the American Geologist. 
A new monthly, to be called the Republican 
Magazine, is to be launched in this city next 


month. The editor, Mr. F. B. D. Curtis, is 
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onanother, Fletcher's Essay Index; on another, 
the A. L. A. Catalogue—a project for a select 
annotated list of books suitable for a small li 
brary, which roused the greatest enthusiasm, 
but which, for want of a worker who could de- 


| vote a great deal of time to it, has never come 


vouched for as a good partisan, and the arched | 


design on the cover shows ‘‘ Protection to La- 
bor and Industry ’’ to be the keystone of his 
doctrine. 

The International News Company sends us 
Fashions of To-day, the London edition in 


English of the innovating French monthly, La | 


Mode Pratique. 
the uninitiated is the plates, whether colored or 
in the text, which are obviously from photo- 


What strikes the eye even of | 


to anything. The publishing section, which, 
with limited means, has done a little excel- 
lent work, was instituted at Milwaukee. 
proper distribution of public documents to 
public libraries shared with architecture the 
attention of the San Francisco meeting. At 
Fabyan’s the codperation of trustees was en- 
listed, and steps were enthusiastically taken 
to raise an endowment fund for publication. 


he 


| This year Mr. George Iles proposed that a com- 


| 
| 


graphs of real women and children dressed for | 


the occasion, and not the ridiculous simpering 
figures of the conventional fashion-plate. 
Under the title, ‘‘ La Comédie d’aujour- 
d’hui,’’ M. F. Lhomme makes a savage attack 
in L’Art for April 15 on Pierre Loti, apropos 
of his recent indiscreet reception address be- 
fore the French Academy, in which Octave 
Feuillet ‘‘ was so badly embalmed,’’ his suc- 


| note he would have state whether the book i: 


cessor ‘‘ having found nothing better to say of | 


him than to compare him to himself.’’ M. 
Viaud’s provinciality as the cause of his bad 
manners is well rubbed into him, and it is 
predicted that his successor will find that ‘‘ la 
saugrenuité, l’attirance et l’endeuillement,”’ 
which Loti has made French words, are all 
that remains of him. 

We learn that a tablet has been placed on 
the front of the old Paine house at Lewes, 
England. The inscription, written by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, is as follows: ‘‘ Thomas 
Paine, b. 1737, d. 1809, author of ‘Common 
Sense,’ ‘ Rights of Man,’ ‘The Age of Reason,’ 
a founder of American independence with pen 
and sword, lived in this house, as Exciseman 
and Tobacconist, 1768-1774.”’ 


—The fourteenth general meeting of the 
American Library Association just held at 
Lakewood, with adjournments to Baltimore 
and Washington, differed from previous con- 
ferences in that the short time of preparation 
had led the managers to decide against having 
papers and to arrange for introduced talks. 
The exclusion of papers (which, however, was 
not absolute, for the President’s address and 
two or three others were read) gave great 
liveliness to the proceedings. Mr. Fletcher 
presided, as was to be expected, with vigor 


mittee of the Association should select, from 


publications announced as forthcoming, books | 


for review, send them, if possible, sheet by 
sheet as printed, tocompetent and just review- 
ers for the preparation of a short critical no 
tice to be printed on a card or cards following 
the title-card in the library catalogue. This 
s 
elementary or advanced, compare it with 
others in the same field, telling wherein it 
better or not so good, and note important er 
rors. At the same time a fuller review should 
be prepared for simultaneous issue in a syndi 
cate of newspapers throughout America. 


—Mr. 


is 


Iles sees several advantages in his 


| plan, and first an increase in the responsibility 
of authorship; for though reviews biassed by 
| friendship or enmity or interest, or simply ir- 


and snap. Discussion was interested and | 
eager, and, notwithstanding the absence | 
of papers, had frequently to be cut short | 


in order to give a chance to all of the 
subjects set down. 
difficulty of a too-crowded programme, crowd- 
ed this year in part with subjects that could 
not be postponed—the revision of the Constitu- 


For there was the old | 


| delayed 


tion, the World’s Fair library exhibit, and the | 


Public Documents Bill pending in Congress. 


ed, but they are not subjects that will give per- 
manent value to the published proceedings. 
The second, unluckily, was little considered. 
With the feeling that a large body could not 
properly decide the details of an exhibit, the 
matter was referred to a committee with power 


responsible and incompetent, will still continue 


to appear, here, he hopes, will bea body of | 
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~The annual report of t vidence Pub 
lic Library, just publis! ves some reason 


for the belief that an important change in the 
use of public libraries gradually taking 
Mr 
number of books circulated has 
An 
ficures reveals the fact that 


wholly 


is 
place. Foster's statistics show that the 
nereased dur- 
of the 


Be 


ing the past year. examination 
this 
the books consulted 


the number taken 


increase 
in in the library, 
for home use has 
This fact by 
importance, but an 
examination of the report of the Boston Public 
Library adds materially to its significance. In 


and that 


fallen off more than a thousand 


sli ht 


itself would be of 


this latter institution the number of books 
taken for home use has decreased during the 
year by more than 100,000, apparently a full 
tenth of the average circulation This was 


equally true of the central library and of all its 


branches, the deficit rang little more 


ing from a 


} than 1,000 in the Roxbury branch to more 
than 40,0600 in the Lower Hall, although there 
was an increase of more than 17,000 volumes 
used in the Bates Hall (not taken from the 
building). It is impossible to tell whether the 
‘shall use’’ of the branches has increased, 
as the practice now prevails of includ 
ing under this head tl newspapers and 


criticism to which the serious public will turn | 


more and more for guidance. There would, 
too, be an increase in the responsibility of re- 
viewing, from the signature of the reviews; 
and, most important of all, there would be an 
increase in the result of study and research, 
because it would be easier to contine 
to really valuable books, and the time 
wasted in finding out what is valuable would 
be lessened. Better books would be select- 
ed by the reader from the in 
library, and better books would be bought by 
the librarian with less expenditure of time. 
Moreover, these distributed to 
libraries would constitute a select bibliogra- 
phy of each subject, and would guide purcha 
when at any future time it should become pos- 
sible to fill up gaps in the library’s collections 
The greatest gain, however, would be for 
dents, enabling them to see quickly which ar 
the best books on their subjects. Of course, if 
the scheme should succeed for current | 
ture, it would lead to going over past produc 
tions, and the result would in effect be the pub- 
lication at last of the much-desired and long- 
A Tn &. 

such a work cannot be performed for love 
alone, nor would author or publisher consent 


hem 


stock the 


notice-cards 


se 


ety 


iters 
iter: 


Catalogue. Unhappily, 


| to the piecemeal publication of a work, nor 
The discussion of the first and last was finish- | 


toact,when a better course would have been to | 


invite suggestions by a ful! discussion in commit- 
tee of the whole, with the understanding that 
no vote should be taken. At every conference 
some subject has attracted chief attention. In 
the early times fiction was a burning question. 
Twice—at Washington and at San Francisco— 
architecture has taken the lead. On one occa- 
sion Poole’s Index was born, or rather reborn; 


| critical Reviews, and record on the tit 


le if sign 


would impartial reviews be procurat 


|; MAgAZINes 


magazines read. By this questionable means, it 


the circu 


may be noted here, the sum total of 
lation is swelled to an extraordinary amount 
By comparison with the figt 
for 1889, it 
the t 


res in the report 
neverthe! t that 
of f the li 
as would naturally be inferred 
$12,482, but n 


seem clearly to show that both this 


" 


wil be evident 


OSs 


the viation « 


rue amount circ 
brary was, not, 
from the report, 1, about a milli 
These facts 
less degree, thatat Provi- 
he 


people at large and more by scholars and per 


library and, in a far 


dence are being craduallv used less by t 


sons making special researches This may be 
the reading of 


‘rs is probably largely tak- 


accounted for in two wars 


and pay; 





ing the place of 


book - reading, and it may also 


| be a fact that teo creat a proportion of the 


| library funds is used for the pur 


ed, nor would they be written on this condition 


| by the most competent experts, nor is the ei- 


torial discrimination capable of assigning so 
vast arange of works to the proper critics a 
common possession. In short, we must regard 
the scheme as purely Utopian. A far simpler 
plan would be to select a half-dozen leading 
le-card 
their judgment as pro or con, in the 
our pronouncing dictionaries. The next Con- 
ference will be held at Chicago in July. 


hoped that it will be international. Many 


English librarians have spoken of coming, and 


undoubtedly at least commissioners will be pre- 
sent from Germany, Italy, and France. 


chase of books 
for special students, to the neglect of the legi- 
timate demand for popular books, not fiction. 
It would be interesting to learn from the Bos- 
ton Pub! 


lic Library, with its liberal practice of 


purchasing books on request, whether in this 
particular it treats the general reader and the 


specialist impartially 

» dilate on the contents 
entitled 
e History of the Centennial Celebration of 


—It would be easy t 
of the 
a 
the 
First President « 
Appleton &€ Co.) r 
of text is taken up with 


sumptuous quarto volume 


Inauguration of George Washington as 
f the United States’ 
wo-thirds of its 551 pages 
narrative, by 
several hands, of the inception and conduct of 
the bril celebration in this city in 1889. 
Introductory to this is a straightforward ac- 
count, 


(D. 


the 
lan 


with many original documents, of the 
ratification of the Constitution, the slow 
gathering of the First Congress, the election of 
Washington their respective 
journeys, amid popular demonstrations, to New 


and Adams, 


York, and the inaugural ceremony, from the 


pen of Mr. Clarence W. Bowen, the edi- 
tor of the volume; and a second chap- 
ter, involving even greater labor, of bio- 


| graphical sketches of the members of the First 


| Congress, 
manner of | 


Mr. Paul 
These hundred pages are profusely il- 


compiled by Leicester 


Ford. 


| lustrated with heliotype portraits in a most in- 


It is | 


| 
i 


teresting variety, and so are the pages which 
follow, not to speak of numerous cuts and 
plates of historic buildings and relics, to which 
belong the fifth chapter, on the Loan Exhibi- 
tion of portraits and relics at the Metropolitan 





Lo 
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Opera-house, by Mr. William A. Coffin, the 
efficient manager. From the galleries and 
cases of this unrivalled collection a large part 
of the material for illustration was obtained, 
but much had to besought abroad. Nearly 150 
pages of notes on the portraits, by the editor, 
and an admirable index in 121 pages by Mr. Ro- 
bert H. Kelby of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, complete the work, which the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have printed, without profit to them- 
selves, in a noble style, and made a monument of 
the mechanic artof theday. The History itself 
preserves for posterity one of the few occa- 
sions on which New Yorkers feel the existence 
of a civic and a public spirit not quite submerg- 
ed by an alien population and a government 
by the dangerous classes for the dangerous 
classes. It also worthily embalins the discourse 
of Bishop Potter, recalling forgotten standards 
of official honor and official trust as exemplified 
for all time by the first President of the Re- 
public. 


—Mr. Bowen’s notes on the portraits deserve 
very high praise. He enumerates at the outset 
the series here reproduced, as far as possible 
from originals, showing a total of nearly 550. 
Of these there are 208 which represent 78 of 
the 96 members of the First Congress—a very 
remarkable proportion to be thus commemo- 
rated, and indicative, it may fai:ly be said, of 
the station and quality of the public men in 
question. There are 80 portraits of great 
ladies of the time. Washington’s face is re- 
peated 29 times, Jefferson’s 21, Hamilton’s 16, 
Adams’s 14; but Franklin’s 53. Mr. Bowen 
wisely refrains from any attempt to pro- 
uounce on, the value as likenesses of 
this vast array of paintings and statuary, 
but the grouping enables one to discover the 
mannerisms of the more prolific artists, like 
Trumbuil, Stuart, and C. W. Peale, and to 
form a judgment as to their respective ability 
and credibility. For the rest, he cites a good 
deal of family testimony and tradition, which 
may be taken for what it is worth. Notice- 
able is Josiah Quincy’s well-grounded opinion 
that Savage’s portraits of Washington, though 
not the best art, were the best likenesses. Itis 
a pity that the display adopted in the notes on 
Washington, by which each portrait is named 
in order and in a line by itself, so that 
it is easy to turn back to the print of 
it, was not observed throughout; especially 
as sO many more portraits are recorded in the 
notes than are exhibited in heliotype. A final 
word must be given to the instantaneous ‘‘ pro- 
cess’’ views in the text, which will transmit to 
posterity the features, figures, presence, and 
action of the dignitaries of the present day, 
from President Harrison down, together with 
the contemporary aspect of the harbor. and 
streets of New York, the shipping, etc., etc. 
All concerned in this laborious production 
should regard it with satisfaction and receive 
for it the grateful acknowledgments of their 
fellow-citizens. 


—Prof. H. Tallichet sends us a pamphlet, 
reprinted from part iv. of Dialect Notes, 
entitled ‘‘A Contribution towards a Vo- 
cabulary of Spanish and Mexican Words 
Used in Texas.’’ He has collected the words 
**ameong people, mostly Americans, who had 
spent most of their life in the State—sur- 
veyors, cattlemen, prospectors, land agents, 
and old settlers on the border, who used the 
words introduced as they would words al- 
ready naturalized in English.’’ The result is 
an enumeration of something like 175 words, 
almost all of which relate to the commoner 
points of contact between the receding Mexi- 


, 





can and the advancing English element. Thus 
there are many names of ordinary plants and 
animals, many others referring to the pro- 
cesses of agriculture (particularly horse and 
cattle-breeding) and to housekeeping, and a 
goodly proportion to weapons and the ruder 
forms of justice. In fact, the vocabulary is 
highly suggestive of the degree of civilization 
and the terms of intercourse of the two races 
at the time when the lingua franca sprang into 
being of which the remains on the Ameri- 
can side are here given. As regards pro- 
nunciation, Prof. Tallichet appears to be 
under some misapprehension in respect to 
the variations from the recognized Span- 
ish standard which are common in Mexico, and, 
indeed, in all Spanish America, andso to have 
attributed some corruptions to Texas which 
really have their origin elsewhere. For instance, 
the elision of d, especially between two vow- 
els, the sharp sound given to ec and z before 
e andi, and the sounding of Jl like y, are 
each the ordinary thing in all Spanish Ame- 
rica, They are peculiarities of the Andalusian 
dialect, and point to the fact that the majority 
of the early Spanish explorers and settlers 
came from the southern provinces of Spain. 
Tresillo is called ‘‘a Mexican game of caids,”’ 
but Mexico probably took it from Spain, 
where it has long been a common and popular 
game. Under Zopilote (turkey buzzard), 
we read ‘the national bird of Mexico.’’ This 
israther hard on those Mexican designers who 
Lave had no better luck, it seems, in repre- 
senting their eagle than our own artists who 
turned out our ‘‘ buzzard dollars.’’ Prof. 
Tallichet can never have seen those filthy 
scavengers of Vera Cruz which are known as 
‘*zopilotes.’’ His contribution, however, is 
one of great interest and real value. 








McMASTER’S THIRD VOLUME. 


A History of the People of the United States 
from the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. In five volumes. 
Vol. III. D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 


Ar the inception of his projected ‘ History of 
the People of the United States,’ to be com- 
prised in five volumes, Prof. McMaster assured 
us that while much in the course of his narra- 
tive must needs be written about wars, con- 
spiracies, and rebellions, about Presidents, 
Congresses, embassies, and the rise or fall of 
great parties in the nation, yet the history of 
‘*the people’? would be his ‘‘chief theme,’’ 
and that at every stage of the progress ‘‘ which 
separates the America of Washington and 
Adams from the America in which we live,’’ 
it would be the author’s purpose to describe 
‘*the dress, the occupations, the amusements, 
the literary canons of the times; to note the 
changes of manners and morals; to trace the 
growth of that humane spirit which abolished 
imprisonment for debt and reformed the disci- 
pline of prisons and jails,’’ etc., etc. In the 
volume before us, the third in his projected 
series, the writer brings his narrative down to 
the outbreak of the war of 1812 with England, 
thus allowing himself, according to bis plan, 
only two volumes in’ which to recount the po- 
litical and social history of the eventful period 
which extends from 1812 to 1860. It becomes 
plain, in the presence of this fact, that there is 
some defect in the original projection of the 
work, or that there will be some want of sym- 
metry and ensemble in its execution. 

‘Indeed, the want of symmetry and ensemble 
becomes apparent in the volume before us, de- 
voting in it, as the writer does, so much more 
attention to the purely political than to the 





distinctively social aspects of American his- 
tory. This inversion of the author’s original 
purpose seems only the less necessary in view 
of the fact that, on the political side, he travels 
over the same ground which has been so care- 
fully and critically covered by Mr. Henry 
Adams in his copious history of the same 
period. Mr. Adams does his work so thorough- 
ly that little more than a slender sheaf can be 
expected to reward the industry of the gleaner 
who follows him in quest of new materials, 
while, if regard be had exclusively to a politi- 
cal appreciation of the same facts, the views of 
the two historians, so far as we can discern, 
would seem to be generally coincident. 


It is certain that this coincidence of opinion 
comes to expression in the judgment pro- 
nounced by each on the resultant tendencies of 
the two great political parties which divided 
public sentiment in the United States from 
the formation of the Constitution to the end 
of Jefferson’s first term. Prof. McMaster 
sees as clearly as Mr. Adams that, with 
the opening of the new century, there came 
‘what, in the toasts of the day, was fond- 
ly called the triumph of democratic prin- 
ciples.’’ He sees, too, with Mr. Adams, that 
‘*it was a real triumph, and not a mere party 
success; that new ideas did take hold on the 
minds of men; that new truths were dis- 
covered; that society did go forward; that a 
great reform in manners, in customs, in insti- 
tutions, in laws was under way; and that the 
day when there should be in this country a 
government of the people, by the people, was 
beginning to break.’’ Yet he seems to hold with 
Mr. Adams that this avénement of the Ameri- 
can democracy was poorly expressed in the 
administrative measures of President Jefferson, 
ani that if a fusion of the Federalist and the 
Republican parties had been practically effect- 
ed at the close of Jefferson’s first term, 
it was a fusion which should be ascribed 
‘*not merely to the republicanizing of the 
Federalists, but to the federalizing of the Repub- 
licans.’’? ‘* After the lapse of four years [un- 
der Jefferson], the Government,’’ says Prof. 
McMaster, ‘‘ was as Federal in principle as it 
had been in the days of the Black Cockade and 
the ‘ Addressers.’ Never was the Constitution 
more broadly construed than when the Judi- 
ciary Act was repealed and the purchase of 
Louisiana effected. Never was the Executive 
power more extended than when Jefferson was 
given despotic sway over the Territory of Or- 
leans. Never was the Constitution more impu- 
dently disregarded than on the day when one 
rate of tonnage duty was laid on the ports of 
Louisiana and a very different one on the ports 
of the States.’’ 

Mr. Adams reminds us, in his ‘ Life of Al- 
bert Gallatin,’ that in recent times there has 
been a general disposition to explain away and 
to soften down the opinions and passions of 
party contention in the United States during 
the Administration of John Adams. But he in- 
sists that such a treatment of history ‘‘ makes 
both parties ridiculous,’’ and he further re- 
minds us that the two brilliant men, Hamilton 
on the one side and Jefferson on the other, who 
then led the two great divisions of national 
thought, were not mere declaimers; that they 
never for a moment misunderstood each other; 
that they were both in dead'y earnest, and that 
each saw that no compromise ever was or ever 
would be possible between them. ‘‘ Jefferson 
meant that the American system should be a 
democracy, and he would rather have let the 
world perish than that this principle, which to 
him represented all that man was worth, should 
fail. Hamilton considered democracy a fatal 
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curse, and meant to stop its progress.’’ 
Where there was such a marked antithesis 
between the typical Federalism of Hamilton 
and the typical Republicanism of Jefferson, 
and where it is now so easy to see that the lat- 
ter was working with the tendencies of the 
future, it would seem that Prof. McMaster, in 
confining himself more strictly to the special 
motive of his work, might have shown that 
these tendencies, as then manifested, were so- 
cial and evolutionary rather than purely politi- 
cal, since they did not come to full effect in the 
purely administrative measures of the man 
who, above all others, was their professed ex- 
emplar. In this direction there was room for 
areally luminous apergu which might have 
shed much useful light on the real significance 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. As it is, we are 
landed by Frof. McMaster in a sort of cul-de- 
sac, where we are told on one page that the 
‘*triumph of Democratic principles at the open- 
ing of the present century wasa real triumph, 
and not a mere party success,’’ while on an- 
other page we are told that, at the close of Jef- 
ferson’s first term, ‘‘ scarcely a Federal insti- 
tution was missed, and not a Federal principle 
had been condemned.’’ Such a summarizing 
of principles is a little too summary. 


And sometimes in summarizing the substance 
of legislative debates on a topic of contention 
between the two parties, Prof. McMaster hard- 
ly does full justice to the respective attitude of 
each, not at all from any want of candor, but 
from want of care in making his abstracts. 
We were especially struck with this want of 
care in noting his abstract of the debate had in 
Congress on the proceedings taken to give ef- 
fect to the Louisiana purchase and to provide 
for the temporary government of the new Ter- 
ritory. The Federalists had especially in- 
veighed against the constitutionality of the 
seventh article of the treaty with France, 
which provided that for twelve years French 
and Spanish merchant ships should be allowed 
to enter the port of New Orleans ‘‘ without be- 
ing subject to any other or greater duty on 
merchandise, or other and greater tonnage, 
than paid by citizens of the United States.’ 
The Federalists denounced this article as being 
in palpable violation of the provision in the 
Constitution that ‘‘no preference shall be 
given by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other.’’ It was charged, and truly charged, 
that this regulation gave a ‘‘ preference’’ to 
French and Spanish ships entering the port of 
New Orleans over French and Spanish ships 
entering the port of New York or Boston; be- 
cause at the latter the tariff duties and tonnage 
rates prescribed by law continued to be en- 
forced, to the comparative disadvantage of 
Northern and Eastern commerce. Prof. Mc- 
Master tells us that the Republicans sought to 
parry the force of this objection by alleging 
that ‘‘the Constitution is made for the States 
and not for the Territories ’’; that ‘‘ it does not 
extend to the Territories,’’ and thata ‘‘ prefer- 
ence’’ inhibited as to ‘‘ the ports of one State 
over those of another ’’ did not carry with it a 
like inhibition as toa port in one of the Ter- 
ritories. 

It was impossible that the Republicans should 
have argued that ‘‘the Constitution did no! 
extend to the Territories,’’ when, as Prof. Me- 
Master shows, they argued that Congress, un- 
der the Constitution, had plenary power over 
the Territories. And they made more than a 
merely technical defence of the ‘* preference’ 
given to the port of a ‘‘ Territory.’’ It was a 
preference, they said, given by treaty stipula 
tion and not by Congressional enactment; it 
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was a preference given in exception to statute 
law and not in violation of the Constitution; 
and, finally, considered as a preference given 
to the port of a Territory, it wrought no dis- 
paragement to the common weal, because the 
Territories were the common property of the 
United States—a public stock in which they all 
had a common share. Moreover, it 
gued by John Randolph, in his usual tu-quoque 
and nagging style, that the mouths of the Fe- 
deralists were stopped on this score, as in their 
support of Jay’s treaty they had given their 
assent to this pretension of the treaty-making 
power in its extremest form, seeing that the 
third article of that treaty gave a ‘‘ prefer- 
ence’’ to the ports of certain States adjacent 
to Canada over the ports of other States. 


was ar- 


The author, as was to be expected, continues 
to make a plentiful use of contemporary news- 
papers and of pamphlet literature as sources of 
his history. 
zette, the Alexandria Expositor, figure in the 
foot-notes side by side with the ‘ Anas’ of Jef 


Duane’'s Aurora, the Scioto Ga 


ferson, with the ‘Cabinet Memoranda,’ with 
We do not 
object to the use of these sources. 
the too uncritica’ use of them that we some 
times feel tempted to take exception. It may 
be well that the gravity of history should be 
sometimes relieved by picturesque descriptions 
like those which the 
newspapers: to tell us how, in the month of 
September, 1804, one of the mest terrible cy 
clones which have ever visited our coast ap 
peared at the Bahamas on the 5th of that 
month; how two days later it struck Charles 
ton and passed up the seaboard to Maine; 
‘*spires of churches, roofs of houses, trees, 
buildings, went down before it ’’; how ‘* stage 
coaches were overturned, ships were beaten 


at all 


the ‘ Annals of Congress.’ 
It is only to 


are here drawn from 


how 


to pieces, docks and warehouses destroyed, 
and half the rice crop and what little the 
caterpillar had left of the cotton was 
stroyed ’’; how ‘‘ Fort Greene, off Savannah 
was all but blown = 
weighing two tons was moved forty feet, a bar 
of lead weighing three hundred y< 
moved a hundred feet, and the whole of Cock 
spur Island was covered with muskets’; how 
‘*the water was banked up till it 
deeper at low tide than it ever 
high tide’’; how, *‘ the 
down, Gunboat No. 1 was left high and dry in 


ae 


away **. how 


acann 


unds wa 


was ten feet 
had been at 
when floods wen? 
a cornfield eight miles from her moorings 
how the commanders of gunboats were there- 
after cautioned by the Federalist wits to ** be 
ware of cornfields,’’ and how, at a 
ner given to Rufus King, in Boston, the merry 
symposiarch set the tablein ar 
to *Gunboat 
use upon the water, may they at least be the best 
upon earth.’’ In the case of 
ctes like these, no harm is done to the essentia 
‘* truth of history *’ if the can 
cyclone might have weighed a 
two tons, or if it was movedal 


great din 


ar w 


a& toast 


No. 1—If our gunboats are of n 


newspaper chron) 





forty feet. It relieves the tedium of pedestrian 
prose to know that the newspaper wags of the 
time sometimes ** d: pped ir over 
the humors of the embargo; 
thought it ou 


go ’*; that one 


ito P etry sig 
that 


called the 


one writer 
‘* Dambar 
backwanis and got 


that 


ght to be 
read it 
another mace an 


phrase, ‘* O-grab-me "*; 


anagram of it and got from it the *‘ mob 
rage *’ which it was so well fitted to produce 

The Tory reviewers of Blackwood complain 
ed, we remember, of the too free use which 


and ditty in compiling 
But it 


the historian of a people 


Macaulay made of song 
the praises of King William. 


us entirely proper that 


seems to 


should make requisition for his historic con- 
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tingents on newspaper scraps, on popular fa- 


cetie, on electioneering cries, 


on guicquid 


| agunt Aomines, so far as they can furnish a 


genuine contribution to the 
the But 


fact are made which, 


age and body of 
time where statements of alleged 


instead of moving in ‘*lo 


cal coior,’’ are seen to involve grave reflec- 
tions on public or private character, it is ob 
the 


must be carefully 


vious that chronicles of the newspaper 


sifted and conscientiously 


verified before they are allowed to enter into 


the staple of the narrative. Prof. McMaster, 
we are sure, has sedulously sought to observe 
this canon of historical criticism. But it seems 


to us that he sometimes follows ‘‘ the Froudes 


and Macaulays of the press’’ a little too incau 
tiously. For 


Harry Innes (his name should be so spelled and 


instance, in writing down Judge 


not ‘* Innis’’) as a Kentuckian who, in 1806, 
**had long been a pensioner of Spain; who had 





been as deep as Wilkinson in the Spanish plot 


and had been charged with conspiracy by the 
Western World,’’ Prof. MeMaster not only 
indulges in an anti-climax, but gives the im 
primatur of history to two counts of an in 
dictment which were never proved, if they 
were ever distinctly formulated in the news 
paper controversies of the day. We suppose 
ourselves to be pretty familiar with the charges 
brought against Judge Innes by John Wood, 
the editor of the Western World, and by 
Humpbrey Mershall, the historian of Ken 


tucky; and we can easily believe, with Judge 
and ear- witness in the a 


that Judge 


i Cussions 


Bibb, an eve 


of that period, Innes vielded too 


far to the temper of his times, and to the 
warmth of his friendship for Judge Sebastian, 
a convicted *‘ pensioner cf Spain.’’ But in view 


of the fact that Innes declined 


** to engage in the Spanish | 


“unequiy 
cally ot in 1797, 
and then dec): 
offer 
not be concerned, ‘* either 


attempt that 


i, when approached with an 


the Spanish agent, that he would 


directly or indi 


may be made to 


separate the western country from the Unite 


we think the reader is entitled to ask 
r now placing a stig 
as one who in 16 “‘had long 


een a pensioner of Spain.’’ Judge Innes, it 


s known, in view of the charge that he had at 
ne time | engaged in the Spanish plot, 
asked tl Kentucky Legislature to call offi 
cially ! nv 1 his conduct by the 
nstitutel authorities of the United States; 
4 when matter was thus officially brought 
to t I of © } ilar branch of Con- 
ss, the « mittee to whom it was referred 
ade report that e accusation Was not sus- 
i by suffi proofs to call for further 
} ire 
We have been specially pleased with the six- 
teenth chapter of this volume, in which Prof. 
MeMas scribes the uses that have been 
ade of the public lands in the United States; 
with the seventeenth chapter, in which he cele- 
ates spread democratic ideas under our 


system of government; and with the twenty- 
in which he portrays with 
the 


from the close of the Revolution to the end of 


detail economic state of the people 
We are at a loss, how- 
perceive the 
twelve pages of this twenty-second chapter can 
be said to to the rubric under which 
they are placed, when, describing, as they do, 
the Indian wars of the period at the West and 
at the South, they might more appro- 
priately served as a preface to the next chap- 


n’s first term 


ever, to what relevancy last 


have 


have 


ter, in which the Government is described as 


’ 


‘* making ready for war’’ with England. 


The proof-reading of the volume, in spite of 
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the list of ‘‘errata’’ with which it is accompa- 
nied, leaves much to be desiderated on the score 
of accuracy. Where reference is made to the 
Disunion essays of ‘‘ Pelham, Gustavus, and 
Raleigh ’’ in the Connecticut Courant of 1797 
and later,we presume that ‘‘ Raleigh ’’ is mis- 
written for ‘‘ Burleigh,’’ a famous Disunion 
pseudonym in that journal. The name of 
Thomas Pinckney, our Minister at London un- 
der Washington, is misspelled ‘‘ Thomas Pink- 
ney,’’ and the name of William Pinkney, our 
Minister at London under Jefferson, is some- 
times spelled correctly and sometimes mis- 
spelled ‘‘ William Pinckney.’’ The name of 
James Sloan on page 230 is elongated into 
‘*Sloane’’ on page 235. On page 552 we are 
told that the Federalists of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, at a Fourth of July celebration, 
toasted Jefferson as ‘‘ Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin,’’ and Madison 
as ‘‘ Nadab, the son of Jeroboam, who walked 
in the way of his father.’’ A few lines lower 
down we find Madison, as ‘‘ Nadab,’’ changed 
by the historian into Madison, the ‘‘ Nahob’”’ 
of the Dedham Federalists! 


WAGNERIANA. 


Wagner as I Knew Him. By Ferdinand 
Praeger. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 334. 

Richard Wagner ; A Sketch of His Life and 
Works. By Franz Muncker. Translated from 
the German by D. Landman. Revised by 
the Author. Illustrations by Heinrich Nisle. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 1891. Pp. iv, 106. 


FERDINAND PRAEGER, who was a personal 
friend of Wagner’s for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, died eight months ago, before he had 
been able to put the finishing touches to his 
reminiscences. He was himself a prolific, if a 
minor, composer (The ‘‘ Praeger Album ”’ 
contains forty-eight of his pianoforte pieces, 
and among his MSS. are as many as thirty-six 
sonatas), but, like many of his class, he will 
be remembered chiefly by his contributions to 
criticism and biography. Although he was 
born in the same city as Wagner, and only two 
years later, the two never met personally un- 
til Wagner went to London, in 1855, to con- 
duct the Philharmonic concerts. Praeger had 
been in that city for twenty years, busy as a 
teacher and with his pen, one of the papers 
which he supplied with London letters being 
Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. He 
had long enjoyed a special source of informa- 
tion about Wagner, namely, the revolutionary 
Roeckel, Wagner’s most intimate friend in 
Dresden, who was locked up for thirteen years 
—a fate which Wagner would have shared had 
he not escaped by what he himself describes as 
a mere accident. Long before he knew Wag- 
ner, Praeger corresponded with Roeckel, 
whose letters, printed in this volume, throw 
some new light on an important episode in 
Wagner’s life. 

Praeger’s book begins at the beginning of 
this life. Less than half of it (from page 
218) is devoted to a narrative of Praeger’s 
personal experiences with Wagner, and the 
title of it might, therefore, be called a mis- 
nomer, were it not for the fact that the 
well-known biographic facts which take up the 
first seventeen chapters are interlarded with 
various anecdotes related to Praeger by Wag- 
ner himself, and not embodied in the bio- 
graphies of Glasenapp, Jullien, Dannreuther, 
and others. New is the anecdote (p. 17) about 
Wagner’s reckless escapade in climbing 
through a ventilator on to the school-house 
roof to get a cap which @ classmate, in his joy 





at an unexpected holiday, had thrown up. 
Later in life, ‘‘ the roof of the Kreuzschule was 
not infrequently referred to by me; and when 
Wagner proposed some venturesome undertak- 
ing, I would say, ‘ You are on the roof again.’ 
‘Ah, but I shall get safely down again, too,’ 
was the answer, accompanied by his pleasant, 
boyish laughter.’’ A charming glimpse of 
Wagner’s domestic character is given on the 
following page, where Praeger justly attaches 
a biographic significance to the scene in which 
Siegfried asks Mime, ‘‘ Who was my mother?’’ 
‘* Every allusion to his mother in this scene 
is expressed in the orchestra with an ethereal 
refinement and originality of conception to 
which one finds no parallel in the whole range 
of music of the past. I verily believe that 
Richard Wagner never loved any one so deep- 
ly as his ‘liebes Miitterchen.’ All his refer- 
ences to her of his childhood period were of 
affection amounting almost to idolatry.’’ 
Wagner worshipped other women besides his 
mother, but his recorded love affairs are not as 
numerous as those of some other composers, 
chiefly, perhaps, because he married at the 
early age of twenty-three. Yet the actress 
Minna Planer, whom he married, was not his 
first love. That distinction belongs to a Jew- 
ess of rare Oriental beauty, named Leah Da- 
vid. The unprepossessing appearance of the 
Polish Jews who came to trade in Leipzig had 
inspired Wagner early in life with an aversion 
towards that race, but the beautiful Leah for 
the time changed all that. Wagner frequent- 
ly called at her house, where his passion was 
hardly suspected, he being looked upon as a 
mere boy. One day, at a soirée musicale, a 
young Dutchman, a cousin of Leah, played on 
the piano. He had technical skill and little 
else, but was nevertheless overwhelmed with 
flattery. This aroused the jealousy of Wag- 
ner, who launched out about ‘‘ absence of 
soul,’’ etc., and, on being laughed at, wound 
up with some rude remarks and left the house. 
The next day he received a letter from the 
young Jewess, announcing her engagement to 
his rival. It would be absurd, however, to 
suppose that this disappointment had anything 
to do with Wagner’s subsequent notorious 
writings on ‘‘ Judaism in Music.’’ Praeger 
devotes a whole chapter, a very sensible one, 
to this question, and, while showing wherein 
Wagner went too far, he nevertheless points 
out and proves that never was charge more 
groundless than that which attributed Wag- 
ner’s attacks on Jewish composers, especially 
Meyerbeer, to jealousy born of anger at the 
success of his rivals. After quoting one of his 
paragraphs on Meyerbeer, Praeger says: 


‘* This criticism upon Meyerbeer is caustic 
and unsparing. Yet even now public opinion 
has testified to its veracity. It is not making 
too bold a statement to say that no musician 
of tas e, no musician—it matters not of what 
nationality or school—of to-day will accord 
Meyerbeer that exalted position he occupied 
when Wagner had the temerity to show the 
sham and unreal art in the man.’’ 


To which may be added that nothing, surely, 
could be more ridiculous and dishonest than 
the postulates of certain critics that Wagner 
should not have criticised Meyerbeer’s music 
unfavorably, because that composer had aided 
him a little in getting his ‘‘ Rienzi ’’ accepted 
at Dresden. Gratitude is a virtue, but justice 
is above it. 

The most valuable chaptersin Praeger’s book 
relate to the revolution in Dresden and to 
Wagner’s four months in London in 1855, 
Praeger’s account of the Dresden insurrection 
is much fuller aud more graphic than those 
given in Glasenapp and Jullien, and the follow- 





ing incident, which was told to Praeger by 
Hainberger, and subsequently corroborated by 
Wagner, is new: 


‘* It was in the morning, about eight o’clock ; 
the barricade at which Wagner and Hainber- 
ger were stationed was about to receive such 
morning meal as had been prepared, the out- 

ts being kept by a few men and women. 
Among the latter was a young girl of eighteen, 
the daughter of a baker belonging to this par- 
ticular barricade. She stood in sight of all, 
when, to their amazement, a shot was sudden- 
ly heard, a piercing shriek, followed by the 
fall of the girlish patriot. The miscreant 
Prussian soldier, one of a detachment in the 
neighborhood, was caught red-handed and 
hurried to the barricade. Wagner seized a 
musket, and, mounting a cart, called out aloud 
to all: ‘Men, will you see your wives and 
daughters fall in the cause of our beloved 
country and not avenge their cowardly mur- 
der? All who have hearts, all who have the 
blood and spirit of their forefathers, follow 
me, and death to the tyrant!’ ’’ 


The two chapters on Wagner’s life in London 
are of especial interest as showing the true 
character of the man; for, while in London, 
Wagner spent much of his time with Praeger, 
who became a sort of Boswell and host for the 
time, and minutely noted all his peculiarities: 
his love of animals, his sincere hatred of sham 
and commonplace in art, his contempt for 
fashion in dress and conduct, combined at the 
same time with a curious love of silks and fine- 
ry. In aletter to Praeger, Wagner once wrote: 
‘*Tam luxurious, prodigal, and extravagant; 
much more than Sardanapaius and all the old 
emperors put together.’’ Praeger breaks a 
lance for Wagner’s first wife, who, he thinks, 
has been somewhat misrepresented by biogra- 
phers. He gives also the programmes with full 
details of the seven Philharmonic concerts 
that Wagner conducted in London, including 
some very amusing criticisms from the leading 
newspapers. The Musical World, for instance, 
found that ‘‘Wagner is not a musician at all,’’ 
while the Sunday Times calls him ‘‘ a despe- 
rate charlatan,’’ adding: ‘‘In composition it 
would be a scandal to compare him with the 
men of reputation this country possesses.’’ To 
fully understand the fun of this, one must know 
that at that time Wagner had already almost 
completed half of his Trilogy. But to him it 
was no fun, and he had to console himself with 
the sympathy and admiration of the Queen, 
a few personal friends, and a part of the pub- 
lic. 

It is no depreciation of .Praeger’s efforts to 
say that the most valuable pages in his book 
are those which contain the numerous letters 
to him by Wagner here printed for the first 
time. One of the shortest (p. 315) is also one 
of the most interesting, for it implies that King 
Ludwig helped to suggest in Wagner’s mind 
the idea of his last tragedy, ‘* Parsifal’’: 
‘* The King loves me with a love beyond de- 
scription. He is so strikingly hand- 
some that he might pose as the King of 
the Jews (and—this in confidence—I am se- 
riously reflecting on the Christian tragedy; 
possibly something may come of it).’’ 

About a year ago we called attention to the 
German original of Muncker’s little work, and 
commended the admirable manner in which it 
combines biography and criticism in a concise 
sketch of the composer’s career as aman and 
an artist. Prof. Muncker has a far more terse 
and lucid style than the great majority of Ger- 
man authors, and the translation of his writ- 
ings into a foreign tongue ought to present no 
difficulties. The English version now before 
us has evidently not been done by a person ‘‘ to 
the manner born.’’ Not only is the wrong 
word often used, as ‘‘ portent ’’ for import in 
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the sentence beginning, ‘‘ Of what portent is 
this fact’’ (p. 37), but the construction is uni- 
formly clumsy, and many-jointed Germanisms 
stretch their unwieldy length and sprawl over 
every page. Acollector of linguistic curiosi- 
ties would find here some queer specimens of 
solecisms illustrative of English, if not ‘‘ asshe 
is spoke,’’ at least as it ought not to be writ- 
ten. On the very first page of the preface, 
Glasenapp’s Life of Wagner is spoken of as 
“an exhausting book.’’ Such sentences 
as ‘‘a mythically coquettish and _ ca- 
tholicly frivolous tendency,’’ ‘‘the idea 
of the original, from all tendencies unmarred 
folk-legend,’’ ‘‘the general, in some of its parts 
already detailed plan,”’ and ‘‘the, by Wag- 
ner’s opponents unmeritedly exaggerated essay 
on the jews,’’ are of constant occurrence. 
This excessive literalness not only obscures the 
sense and makes the book dreadfully hard 
reading, but sometimes actually reverses the 
author’s meaning, as, for example, when on 
p. 20 nichts weniger als is rendered ‘‘ nothing 
less than ’’ instead of ‘‘ anything but.’’ The use 
of small initials instead of capital letters in 
proper names and adjectives, such as ‘‘ jews,’’ 
‘* perman,’’ ‘‘french,’’ ‘‘ european,’’ ‘‘ vien- 
nese,’’? produces an odd and decidedly un- 
pleasant effect. Qualifying phrases are, as a 
rule, far too remote from the verbs which they 
are intended to modify: ‘‘ he set a text-book, 
which he himself had written, to music’*’; 
‘*he understood to reproduce the atmosphere 
of sultry sensuality, which lies over the 
Venusberg, in a masterly manner’’; ‘‘ eyes 
turned longlingly to France, where the revo- 
lutionary war, for some time already, was 
raging against all, that until now in state and 
society, in religion, art and science had ap- 
peared as law.’’ Surely, it were easy to avoid 
awkward and often ambiguous constructions 
of this sort, which even the veriest tyro in 
literature ought not to commit. 

On the whole, Landman’s translation is 
faithful and generally intelligible, and will 
serve a useful purpose as a source of trust- 
worthy and interesting information to the 
hosts of American and English tourists who 
now make periodical pilgrimages to the caaba 
of Wagnerism in the capital city of the former 
Franconian margravate. The zincographic il- 
lustrations, more than thirty in number, com- 
prise portraits of Wagner at different periods 
of his life, views of the principal houses in 
which he lived, facsimiles of his handwriting, 
and of the original score of the ‘‘ Walkiire,” a 
plan of the Bayreuth Theatre, and numerous 
sketches of the stage scenery of the ‘‘ Nibelun- 
gen’’ and ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ These illustrations 
are the same as those in the German original, 
but superior to them in artistic execution. 
There is no table of contents, and the index is 
not as full as it ought to be, but even this is an 
improvement on the German volume, which 
lacks both. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Grania: the Story of an Island’ By the Hon. 





Emily Lawless. 2 vols. London: Smith, 
‘ 7 + ° 
Elder & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 1892. 
Jonquille, or The Swiss Smuggler. Translated | 


from the French of T. Combe, by Beatrix 
L. Tollemache. London: Percival & Co. 

Eline Vere. 
Louis Couperus, by J. T. Grein. With 
introduction by Edmund Gosse. D. 
ton & Co. 

San Salvador. By Mary Agnes 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


an 
Apple- 


Tincker. 


Translated from the Dutch of | 


The Nation. 


A Capillary Crime, and Other Stories. By F. 
D. Millet. Harper & Bros. 
Miss LAWLEss has again established her claim 
to take foremost place among living delinea- 
tors of Irish life and character. It is refreshing 
to be able to read through an Irish story with- 
out once so much as finding mentioned con- 
stabulary, Nationalist, Orangemen, or Land 
Leaguers. Itisa relief in a book relating to 
the Islands of Aran (to which a map is pre- 
fixed), to find that no attempt is made to im- 
pose upon us archeological or topographical 
disquisitions regarding that richest mine of 
archeology in the United Kingdom. Archew- 
ology, scenery, maps, and descriptions, are 
alone meant to serve the story. In view of Miss 
Lawless’s family predilections (the sister of one 
of the noblemen who have been in bitterest 
conflict with the Land movement), the extra- 
ordinary fairness of her ‘ Story of Ireland’ has 
already been commented upon in our columns. 
*‘Hurrish’ and ‘With Essex in Ireland’ 
still further displayed the same qualities of 
mind. It appears to us that the present is her 
ablest work, and, acquainted as we are more 
or less with the islands, we have reai her 
volumes with unmixed admiration. It would 
be easy to point out minor mistakes and short- 
comings; we might desire that some of the 
descriptive passages had been somewhat cur- 
tailed; but, taken as a whole, the work is ad- 
mirable, and the author’s conceptions of 
character are true and lifelike. Amid the 
mists, the and sunshine that en- 
velope those far islands, those masses of 
gray rock, with their superb scenery on island 
and mainland; amid vestiges of the successive 
waves of civilization from remotest times, 
Irish peasants of our day are made to live and 
move with a truth and fidelity seldom surpass- 
ed. The story is of the simplest. The charac- 
ters are few. There is no plot. We have, it is 
true, one catastrophe, doubtless suggested by 
an overwhelming bereavement which 
riously came to the author while the story was 
in progress. Noone could read of the sweet, 
fierce Grania, of the saintly self-abnegation of 
Honor, of the bombastic selfishness of Mur- 


storms 


noto- 


doch, the noble gentlemanliness of the elder | 


Durane, without deeper sympathy being evoked 
for the Irish peasantry and a better under- 
standing of their modes of thought and their 
lives being impressed upon the mind; and this 

ll without apparent intention or attempt to 
drawamoral. Therein lies the especial merit 
of the work. Sad the story is, as are all true 
stories relating to Ireland. What there is of 
abiding joy and satisfaction in the lives of per- 
sons of the class depicted, we cannot know un- 
tilone of them arises to explain to us upon 
what such joy and satisfaction are based. Per- 
haps we have the key in Honor’s life; in the 
delineation of her character we may the better 
understand what Catholicism has been and is 
to the masses of the Irish people: 

‘* She was at last upon the verge of that look- 
ed-for, that intensely desired country ; a country 
which, if to most of us it seems but a dream 
within a dream, a floating mirace, a phantom 
made up of love and faith, of hope and of 
yearning desire—unthinkable, untenable, all 
but impossible—was to Honor, and is to such 
as Honor, no phantom, no mirage, but the 
soberest and solidest of solid realities; the thing 
for which they live, the hope for which they 
die. Already, even while the priest 
stood beside her, while the prayers she had so 
longed for, those prayers which Grania had 
died to obtain for her, were being uttered, she 


|; was drifting across its borderland ; already 
| its sounds rather than his voice, rather than 


any earthly voices, were in her ears; already 
her foot was upon its threshold. And upon that 
threshold, perbaps— who knows’? who can 
tel] ’—they met,”’ 
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We trust Miss Lawless will continue true to 
her genius, in exercising which she is, perhaps 
all unconsciously, doing more than most per- 
sons whose names are before the world in at- 
tracting intelligent sympathy towards Ireland, 
and in there reconciling class to class. 

The struggle of a vigorous nature against the 
fettering limitations of its environment is a 
fascinating study. In the development of the 
tragedy so often involved in such a struggle, 
much depends upon the writer's temperament, 
which necessarily modifies his insight, and 
sometimes leads him to bring about complica 
tions that cause a feeling of revulsion on the 
part of the reader. 
is produced by the reading * Jonquille.' 
While true to the legitimate requirements of 
the characters he has created, 


No such effect, however, 
of 
the author is 


free from morbidness, and the story is deve 


loped naturally and reaches its conclusion in- 
evitably. The style is simple and dignitied, 
and brightened by touches which show an inti 
mate acquaintance with Nature and a sympa 
thetic comprehension of the effect of 
ing moods upon human souls 


her Vary 


The borderland between France and Swit 
zerland is the scene of the story. In one of the 
Swiss villages of the Jura lived Manuel, the 
son of a watcbmaker, whose restless mind, and 
physique altogether out of proportion to the 
uses of his inherited trade, make his appren- 
ticeship a rebellious one and his father’s stub 
of difference be 


born determination a rock 


tween them. The pressure of circumstances 


forces Manuel to work steadily at his hated 
trade until his faculties become so benumbed 
that he believes himself to have grown recon 
ciled to his life. But the budding of the lilacs 
and the flight of the swallows in early spring 
waken him from bis lethargy soon after bis 
father’s death, and the old free- 


dom press upon him. He determines to sub- 


longings for 
due his energies to the earning of sufficient 
money with which to emigrate to America; 
but, on the occasion of a holiday, he meets a 
comrade who is carrying on a smuggling busi 
ness, by proxy, and who invites him to join the 
active members of the band. Manuel's instinct 
for adventure urges him, and, the ethical ques- 
tion of smuggling being disposed of by inge 
nious arguments, he joins the party at their 
near the 
French border. The innkeeper has a daughter, 
Jonquille, a beautiful, high-spirited girl, who 
from her inspiring influence over the smug- 
glers is called their captain 
ous natures, Jonquille and Manuel, are first 
repelled by, then attracted to, each other. 
Their and Manuel’s 
love and stirring, life fill the 
measure of his happiness. As winter advances, 
however, the sunless mountain gorge and his 
enforced inactivity leave room for the old 
A fierce struggle now 
goes on between the conflicting forces of his 
nature, in which Jonquille’s invalid brother 
plays a pathetic part. The end comes quickly 
and tragically, yet leaves no sense of viola- 
tion 

New pastures are open to English readers 
in a series of Dutch novels, the first volume 
of which, Grein’s ‘ Eline Vere,’ 
appeared. Heretofore the intellectual life of 
Holland has _ been 
through other forms of art, the rather heavy 
style of Dutch fiction having prevented its 
gaining a hold on popular regard outside of its 
own country. 
writers has sprung up full of vigor, and im- 
patient with the traditions of the older writ- 
ers. Their work will be watched witb interest, 


rendezvous, an inn in a lonely valley 


The two impetu- 


marriage soon follows, 


adventurous 


spirit of restlessness. 


has recently 


more generally known 


But a younger generation of 
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as it will reflect, necessarily, the good and evil 
of the modern spirit. The present volume is 
steeped in modern realism. The influence of 
heredity and environment in shaping character 
and affecting destiny is vividly shown. In- 
deed, so skilfully is this done, and so penetrat- 
ing is the atmosphere of doom, that a feeling 
of leaden despair settles down upon the reader, 
and he wonders if the healthy vigor and stead- 
fast purpose supposed to characterize the Dutch 
were not, after all, a myth. But the life de- 
picted in ‘ Eline Vere ’ is the fashionable life of 
The Hague, as aimless and enervating and 
colorless there as elsewhere, yet flaming up fit- 
fully at times with a lurid light. The two 
brief chapters depicting rural scenes glow with 
the soft beauty of Dutch landscapes, and 
awaken the hope that the succeeding volumes 
will give us pictures of brighter phases of 
Hollandish life, with a more distinctive na- 
tional coloring. Mr. Edmund Gosse furnishes 
an introduction to the volume, but presuma- 
bly has not had editorial oversight, as very 
crude errors of translation are left uncor- 
rected. 

‘San Salvador’ describes notonly a castle in 
Spain, but a whole community as well; and 
an ideal community, as befits that land of 
dreams. It is, doubtless, the old Adam in hu- 
man nature, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
fiction having for its motive the picturing of 
ideal communities is apt to pall upon the taste. 
To palates accustomed to the highly seasoned 
food furnished by tales of modern society, in 
which doughty deeds are performed in fields of 
finance and politics, the simple annals of a so- 
cial state where plain living and high thinking 
prevail naturally seem insipid. But ‘San Sal- 
vador ’ is so daintily wrought out that it ought 
to please even those who read mereiy to experi- 
ence a pleasurable sensation. The conception 
is a bold one, the original members of this ideal 
state having been social outcasts; but the happy 
results that have followed the application of 
certain new methods in the treatment of crimi- 
nals brings this idea within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. Throughout the who'e,the poetry and 
prose of life are so interwoven as to form a 
fabric of most harmonious coloring, and so 
beautiful a love-story is threaded through that 
the love-making of the ordinary novel seems 
crude and commonplace by comparison. Once 
or twice the author comes dangerously near 
the dividing line between true and false senti- 
ment, but, on the whole, she has managed a 
difficult subject well. 

To those who are fond of gruesome tales the 
collection to which ‘A Capillary Crime’ gives 
its name will prove a rich feast. They are 
graphically written, and have such an air of 
probability about them that it makes one’s 
flesh creep to read them. In ‘A Capillary 
Crime’ (perhaps the best of the collection) the 
law of capillary attraction is, by an ingeniously 
constructed plot, made an engine of destruc- 
tion, and afterwards serves as a mute witness 
in a case of circumstantial evidence. Strange- 
ly enough, a case has recently been reported in 
which the action of a natural law under unu- 
sual, but somewhat similar, conditions brought 
about results as curious as those which Mr. 
Millet’s imagination has depicted. In reading 
these stories one is impressed by the darker as- 
pect of student life abroad, which even the 
brightness of the sunny days of Bohemia does 
not wholl light up. ; 








GREEK LYRICS. 


The Nemean Odes of Pindar. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. B. Bury, 


= 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Greek Lyric Poetry. A Complete Collection 
of the Surviving Passages from the Greek 
Song-writers. By George S. Farnell, M.A. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE novel feature of Mr. Bury’s work is the 
extent to which he pushes a theory in regard to 
Pindar’s use of certain echoes and ‘‘ respon- 
sions ’’ of words in successive strophes. That 
Pindar occasionaily lays stress upon names and 
emphatic words has been noticed by many 
editors and is sufficiently clear to any careful 
reader. The exigencies of the dance movement 
and of music required a skilful accentuation 
of significant words or phrases—required that 
‘* high lights should be thrown on them,’’ as 
M. Croiset puts it; and the result was very 
useful and practical in bringing out with dis- 
tinctness for the ears of listeners the promi- 
nent thoughts of a poem in which not every 
word, perhaps, was caught during a first per- 
formance. The words were surely not slighted, 
in our operatic manner, during the perform- 
ance of a triumphal ode—far from it; yet this 
would not exclude a judicious and cunning 
distribution of emphasis. So much is granted 
and insisted upon by Pindaric scholars gene- 
rally. Mezger has gone a little further than 
this. He has pointed out that it is a practice 
of the pcet to repeat some word, or a variation 
of it, in the same verse and foot of different 
strophes. This he takes to be partly a mnemo- 
nic device for the guidance of the chorus, 
partly asignand guide to the course of the 
poet’s thought. Mr. Bary, following Mezger, 
outdoes him. He finds ‘‘ verbal echoes every- 
where, independently of the metre.’’ He 
believes that these echoes indicate the train of 
Pindar’s thought, that they are one of the keys 
to his method of composition and to his inter- 
pretation. In one ode the word brass or 
brazen is repeated in each metrical system. 
‘* Brass lends itself,’’ says Mr. Bury, ‘‘ witb- 
out constraint to the central idea of this hymn, 
as an emblem; for, associated with conten- 
tion, and as a baser metal than go!d, it could 
suggest the state of a mortal not yet deified, or 
of an athlete not yet an Olympic victor, such 
a victory being symbolized by gold else- 
where.’’ In another ode, ‘‘the parts of the 
argument are connected by golden links’’; in 
another, ‘‘silver has a special significance.’’ 
Other poets, Mr. Bury thinks, use this device 
as well as Pindar. Sophocles, in the first ode 
of the ‘‘ Oedipus Rex,’’ rings the changes on 
gold, golden, and brilliant; and Mr. Bury 
illustrates his hypothesis by applying it, in de- 
tail, to the second stasimon of the ‘‘ Agamem- 
non,’’ supporting an emendation of Mr. Hous- 
man by the correspondences he discovers. 


Curiously enough, the more Mr. Bury ex- 
plains this powerful ode, the less one under- 
stands it. The unsuspected complexities of 
thought and language he discovers are neither 
felicitous nor enlightening, nor do they add to 
our conception of the genius of Aeschylus. We 
do not deny that such threads might be inter- 
woven in the pattern of the Greek ode; but 
Mr. Bury is bound to show that if they really 
exist, they exist for some reasonable purpose. 
The quality of reasonableness, émeixea, enters 
so largely into the workings of the Greek 
mind that it is hard to believe that Pindar 
permitted himself puerilities or mystical under- 
meanings and conceits. One can believe it 
of Dante, on his own confession and because 
it belonged to the spirit of his time. We 
believe that Mr. Bury’s process, applied 





resolutely and ingeniously to almost any 





poem, might be made to yield similar results. 
In glancing over Gray’s ode ‘‘On a Distant 
Prospect of Eton,’’ we observe half-a-dozen 
echoes and ‘‘ responsions’’ between the stanzas 
neither worse nor better than those of Mr. 
Bury’s finding. In short, as Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve remarks, ‘‘ the discovery of the recur- 
rent word is not the end of all controversy— 
there are too many recurrent words.’’ Some 
years ago Mr. Piazzi Smyth wrote a work on 
the great Pyramid, in which he proved that 
the proportions of the Pyramid in different 
places were intended to enshrine the value of 
n, the exact diameter of the earth, its distance 
from the sun, and various other scientific data. 
No one hears now of Mr. Smyth’s specula- 
tions, which doubtless might have been evolved 
with the same laborious fancy out of the 
proportions of the Eiffel Tower. Now Mr. 
Bury’s speculations remind us of Mr. Smyth’s. 
But if his hypothesis is mainly such stuff as 
dreams are made of, what becomes of some of 
the emendations he has fortified by aid of it ? 
In this matter his temper is daring, and one 
cannot always agree with his estimate of 
** certainty.’’ 

The notes of this edition are abundant, and 
often unnecessarily so; the translations, though 
worded with nicety and taste, are often 
superabundant. The introductions to the 
odes applying in detail Mr. Bury’s favorite 
theory are painfully elaborate, and show 
what M. Croiset calls ‘‘ la manie de tout ex- 
pliquer.’? The vestibule overshadows the 
edifice. Somehow, for enjoying poetry, there 
is no way like reading it; for enjoying your 
rose, there is nothing like smelling and looking 
at it again and again. 

It happens that we have touched first on 
Mr. Bury’s faults. It would be a great injus- 
tice to speak of nothing but faults. His work 
shows many admirable qualities: enthusiasm, 
taste, literary skill, painstaking study of his 
author—we wish we could add, judgment. 
We should be sorry if the promised editions of 
the Pythian and the Olympian Odes, which will 
doubt'ess exemplify the good qualities we have 
enumerated, shou!d pursue the same bizarre 
fancies which make the present edition some- 
what untrustworthy. 


Mr. Farnell’s book fills a lacuna in English 
aids to the study of the classics. It presents 
all that can be called readable of the fragments 
of ‘‘ melic’* poetry, relegating to the appen- 
dix for purposes of reference those single 
words and half lines which are gathered in 
Bergk’s complete collection, and omitting the 
Epinician odes of Pindar, which are accessible 
in their entirety in many special editions. 
The Elegiac and Gnomic poets are not included 
in the collection, because their poems are not 
‘* melic,’? that is, originally adapted for 
music. The apparatus, drawn with care and 
judgment from many sources and sufficiently 
full for the purposes of the student who is not 
a specialist, comprises dissertations on the 
dialects, the metres, and the development of 
Greek lyric poetry, biographies of the more 
important poets, and a body of notes which 
furnish all the explanations necessary for un- 
derstanding of the text. The plain, business- 
like style, notwithstanding its occasional dry- 
ness and awkwardness, is satisfactory enough 
to the reader who has a healthy appetite for 
facts and prefers to be left sometimes to make 
his own reflections. The most obvious of these, 
as he runs his eye over the pages, is the 
thought of the ruin which has befallen this 
branch of literature among the Greeks—a ruin, 
indeed, approaching desolation. Of all the 
specimens here offered, not a single poem of 
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the best age, except Sappho’s famous ode, is 
complete. As Mr. Farnell puts it, the case is 
much the same as if in English we had lost all 
our songs from the days of Ben Jonson and 
Herrick and Suckling down to Shelley and 
Keats and Tennyson. From these fragments 
we can only guess dimly the merits of their 
authors—we should not be safe in basing any 
final judgment of Archilochus, or Sappho, or 
Alczus, or Simonides, upon the passages that 
survive, brilliant and striking as some of 
them undoubtedly are. We must reinforce 
our judgment by the testimony of antiquity, 
and by the hints we derive from echoes of 
their style and manner in Horace and Catul- 
lus. A fragment of a poem does not bear 
witness of the workman so satisfactorily and 
surely as a fragment of a statue. Hence the 
necessity and usefulness of Mr. Farnell’s criti- 
cal and introductory essays. 

Another curious fact in this connection is, 
that, long before the dawn of Athenian great- 
ness in literature, Sparta was the nurse and 
patron of lyric poetry—the foster-nurse and 
the importer of a genius which she seems 
never to have originated to any great extent. 
The Lesbian school, on the other hand, was by 
far the most powerful and original fountain 
of this style of composition; and here again 
Mr. Farnell makes an instructive compari- 
son between the period of Alczeus and the age 
of Elizabeth. The general ferment and activi- 
ty, the commercial intercourse, the sight of 
strange lands, the love of adventure which 
sent the brother of Sappho to Egypt and the 
brother of Alczeus to the army of Nebuchad- 
nezzar—all these causes may have inspired and 
stirred the Lesbian mind as they did the 
contemporaries of Shakspere. Certainly that 
school has for us a strong and natural interest, 
because, more than Pindar or Simonides, it 
was akin to the modern spirit—it struck that 
personal and ‘‘ subjective’’ note which is the 
very essence of the modern conception of lyric 
poetry. In this respect, Alczeus and Sappho 
and Archilochus need no introduction and no 
commentary. 

Mr. Farnell touches lightly on the ever in- 
teresting riddle of Sappho’s personal history 
and character, about which he very sensibly 
draws no conclusion, not feeling called upon 
to decide whether she would now have been an 
acceptable guest at the Queen’s drawing- 
room. In substance, this was the question 
which agitated the breasts of Welcker and 
Col. Mure in the hot discussion to which Mr. 
Farnell alludes, and of which just one word 
may be said, viz., that both scholars were in 
the wrong. The amiable chivalry of the one 
and the cynicism of the other were equally 
misplaced, for each was applying a standard 
and a code of morals which Sappho and her 
contemporaries would neither have recognized 
nor understood. Apropos of this controversy, 
Mr. Farnell would have done well to note that the 
reading xovx édéAccca in the first ode is Bergk’s 
own, and to write Maximus Tyrius instead of 
‘¢ Maxim. Tyrannus ’’ and ‘‘ Max. Tyrann ”’ 
(pp. 151 and 152). 

In the dissertation on ‘‘ Sapphics Greek and 
Horatian,’’ Mr. Farnell discusses the peculiar 
cesura which Horace adopted after the fifth 
syllable, as in 

“Jam satis terris nivis atque dirae.” 
Almost all his earlier Sapphics are of this type 
—the type which, by the way, gave rise to the 
bastard rhythm of Canning’s ‘‘ Knife-Grind- 
er.’? The later odes follow oftener the rapid 
and passionate movement of the normal 
Sapphic verse; and this rhythm Mr. Swin- 
burne, with his usual skill and delicacy of ear, 





has reproduced, as far as our language per- 
mits, in one of his ‘ Songs before Sunrise,’ 
entitled ‘* Sapphics.’’ 


Skating. By F. M. Heathcote and Others. 
[Badminton Library.] Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co, 1892. 

Ir the word skate was borrowed from the 
Dutch schaats, it is tolerably certain that the 
art of skating is not a Dutch invention. We 
are told in the chronicles that iron runners 
were attached to a species of snow-shoes by 
the early inhabitants of Norway and Sweden, 
and that, before the iron age, bones were used 
for the same purpose, as is shown by some 
well-worn specimens in the British Museum; 
and it is entirely probable that the art of 
skating was introduced into England by the 
Anglo-Saxons or the Danes. Certain it is that 
it was a common amusement as early as the 
twelfth century, and that it became fashion- 
able among the upper classes after the Restora- 
tion, when the Duke of Monmouth, who had 
learned to skate in Holland, disported himself 
on the ice in St. James’s Park. The first roller- 
skates were made by a Belgian named Joseph 
Merlin, who visited England in 1760. They 
were probably very crude machines, and near- 
ly caused the death of the inventor, who bold- 
ly essayed to use them at a masquerade, with 
disastrous results to himself and Mrs. Cornel- 
ly’s furniture. At intervals during the next 
hundred years, improvements were attempted, 
but it was not till 1863 that Mr. Plimpton pa- 
tented the roller-skate of to-day, which is 
available for both speed and figure-skating. 
The craze for roller-skating which existed a 
few years ago has largely died out, but there 
is much to be said in favor of this sport; and 
any one who learns to skate figures on rollers 
will find it comparatively easy to execute the 
same figures on the ice. 

Ice-skating consists of two quite distinct 
parts, namely, figure-skating ani speed-skat- 
ing. The latter, in these days of keen compe- 
tition, requires youth, great natural powers of 
endurance, and systematic training; but one 
great merit of figure-skating is that it is quite 
within the reach of those who have arrived at 
that uncertain period of life which we call mid- 
dle age, and, moreover, while it is of course an 
advantage to have acquired some facility in 
boyhood, much may be done by those who 
make their first start in later years. As in 
certain other sports, individual physical pecu- 
liarities do not preclude a high degree of suc- 
cess, and in fact it may be said that no two 
skaters execute a figure in precisely the same 
style. But the enthusiast who takes up fig- 
ure-skating after reaching years of discretion 
should bear in mind that certain figures are pe- 
culiarly liable to lead to falls. It is re- 
corded of one gentleman that, after seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts to master the 
inside back three, involving a turn from 
the inner edge back to the outer edge 
forward, he declared he would give up skat- 
ing because it was too sedentary an occu- 
pation. On the other hand, to any one who 
has strong ankles and the natural instinct of 
balancing himself, almost anything in figure- 
skating is not only possible but easy, and the 
effect of these performances on the unsophisti- 
cated beholder is sometimes remarkable. An 
Irish peasant woman, watching a lady who 
had learned in Canada how to skate that most 
bewitching of all figures, the ‘‘ grapevine,’’ 
was heard to remark: ‘‘Sure, now, and I 
think the Devil is in her feet, God bless her!’’ 
The account of figure-skating given by Mr. 





Witham is admirably illustrated by diagrams, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. The reader 
may, perhaps, take exception to the statement 
that ‘“‘ Great Britain is far in advance of any 
other nation in combined figure-skating,’’ and 
if he has had any experience of combined 
figure-skating in this country or Canada, he 
will make due allowance for what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls the ‘‘ patriotic bias,’’ 
ence of which in other volames of this series 
has been already pointed out. 

Coming to the second branch of the sport, 
speed-skating, it is interesting to note that as 
long ago asin 1821 a mile was skated for a 
wager in 2 minutes and 53 seconds, which is 
the present world’s record; but in the case in 
question the skater was allowed a flying start, 
which would make a difference of at least ten 
seconds. The very remarkable performances 
of Mr. J. F. Donoghue of Newburgh (not 
Newbury, as here stated) are of necessity re- 
ferred to by Mr. Tebbutt, but his marked su- 
periority to all English and European amateurs 
is somewhat grudgingly admitted. The facta, 
however, speak for themselves. Not only does 


the exist- 


he hold the English record at 144 miles (4 
minutes, 46 seconds), havinzt beaten James 
Smart's professional record of 4 minutes 32 1-5 
seconds, but he also holds the world’s reconis 
at 2, 3, and 5 miles. 

In order to complete the cycle of ice sporta, 
this volume contains an interesting account of 
curling, ice-boating, tobogsaning, and bandy. 
On the whole, the work has been admirably 
done, and the illustrations are quite above the 
average of English performance 





Little Brothers of the Air. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1892. 

Wood Notes Wild: Notations of Bird Music. 
By Simeon Pease Cheney. Collected and ar- 
ranged with appendix, notes, bibliography, 
and general index by John Vance Cheney. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1892. 

Mrs. MILLeR’s work might be appropriately 
termed the history of the nursery life of the 
birds. She has observed with great care the 
home life and family manners of many of the 
birds one meets with commonly in the summer 
in the New England States, ani she tells what 
she has seen in a very entertaining way. The 
great charm of the book, however, lies not in 
the facts observed, but in the interpretation put 
upon those facts. The actions of the birds are 
measured by human standards, and the va- 
rious emotions of astonishment, perplexity, or 
joy which men and women would feel if con- 
fronted by the difficulties, duties, and plea- 
sures that cross the paths of the different 
‘little brothers,’’ are so skilfully attributed 
to the birds as to make their brotherhood with 
human beings seem very real, and to make you 
wonder why you never interpreted the actions 
of the ‘‘little kings’’ and ‘‘ the comical crow 
baby ’’ in the same way. 

‘Wood Notes Wild’ was intended for the 
young people of New England, as the editor 
tells us in the preface, and it is an attempt, 
not wholly successful, to set forth in print the 
rhythm and melody of the music of the birds. 
The simpler and more regular songs are well 
represented, and bring up the familiar calls 
very distinctly. This can hardly be said, how- 
ever, of the complicated and rollicking melody 
of many of the birds whose songs are recorded 
in the volume. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the bubbling music of the bobolink, the 
purple finch, and others that might be men- 
tioned, could be accurately set down by any 
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system of notation that we possess. Mr. Che- 
ney’s style is quaint and pleasing. He wrote 
with the combined enthusiasm of a musician 
and a lover of nature, But one cannot help 
regretting that he did not give us more about 
the manners and customs of the birds as they 
sing, instead of confining himself so closely to 
the songs themselves. 

No pains have been spared, apparently, to 
make the book a complete record of what has 
been done in the investigation of the music of 
the birds, and herein consists its greatest 
value. There isa voluminous appendix, which 
is to a considerable extent a commentary upon 
what others have said of the songs of birds, 
together with the author’s own ideas of the 
scope of his chosen field, all of which is ex- 
pressed in a vigorous and animated way. 
Finally there is a helpful bibliography for 
any one disposed to pursue further the fascinat- 
ing but difficult study of bird music. 





Electric-Light Cables ani the Distribution of 
Electricity. By Stuart A. Russell. Lon- 
don: Whittaker. 

Mr. RvussE.vu’s small volume is intended for 

the use of practical electricians, but contains a 

great deal of matter of quite general interest 

now that the applications of electricity are be- 
coming subjects of ordinary conversation. It 

treats only of the distribution of electricity, a 

subject now constituting almost a special branch 

of science, the importance of which may be 
imagined when we reflect that at this very time 
not only is it proposed to transmit power from 

Niagara Falls to Chicago for the Exhibition of 

1898, but the details of the methods by which 


this can be done are being worked out, and the 
problem will certainly be solved. The subject 
of distribution is here regarded both from the 
purely scientific point of view and in the light 
of actual experience. The development of the 
subject is first treated historically. Then we 
have a chapter on the material of conductors, 
and this is followed by others in which gradu- 
ally all the very numerous details of the several 
methods of distribution are discussed. Proba- 
bly the chapters relating to underground lines 
will excite the most general interest, in conse- 
quence of the disfigurement of the streets of 
cities and towns by the long rows of hideous 
telegraph, telephone, and electric-light poles. 
Constant reference is made to the work of Ame- 
rican electricians. The book is very interest- 
ing and valuable, and forms not the least of 
the important series of electrical manuals now 
in process of nee 
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CAMPAIGN: 


Democratic Duty AND RESPONSIBILITY, 
Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD 
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Senator GEORGE F. HOAR 
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Exhaustion. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A wonderful remedy, of the 
highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debilitat- 
ed, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful,and harmless stimulant, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “ I-have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 


forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlanttc Mutua 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3ist of December, 
1891; 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 
January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


RIS SI one 4 Gab s6C pease deeavine 1,394,177 87 


Total Marine Premiums...............+.. $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from lst Janu- ; 

ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the 

same period..............$1,836,325 11 


Returns of Pre- i =e 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


$7,567,155 00 
2,009,100 00 


pany, estimated at...................... 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,425,030 93 
Ce I a coca secccnvcececcvaveewnsscste 193,895 88 


Amount a a 278,582 17 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H. H. Moore, John L. Riker, 


Anson W. Hard, 
Isaac Bell, 


A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 


William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H.Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd- Jones,Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


~ Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemie: als 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


} Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a@ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers | rs everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


~ Gravel, : with its attendant tortures, gives 
before BUFFALO LITHIA WATER —Adrt 
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sta sentient Cielito: ait *—HERsset SPErcea. 


Crosby’s Vitalized oe 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the dull, 
unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, de- 
pressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system calling 
for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized Phos- 
phites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the brain 
phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially feeding 
the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. 
ee yAiey Homan wee naaat ses J, Crosby Co. 


free to a 
vho erita for it. Druggists or by mail, $1 eof ne 56 . 25th Rt. 
s 
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Deer Park and Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 























SEASON OPENS JUNE 2°, 1802. 
LL wu 














These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summut of the Alleghantes, and directly upon 
the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of us splendid vestt- 
Ne fom af 
































= buled erpress-train service both east and west, and are therefore readily acvesst 
N parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop ai Deer Puri and Oabiand during 
N the season. 
Electric lights have been tmroduced throughout the Acuses and grownds; Twriw’ and Rus- a 
ut stan baths and large swimming pools provided for ladies and gentlemen; switaNe grownds for 
y lawn-tennis; bowling-alleys and biliard-rooms are here; Ane redding and drtrimy- horses, ovr o 
— riages, mountain-wagons, taliy-ho coaches, ete., are kept for Mire; tm short, Ww necessary N 
ar) adjuncts for the comfort, healt A, or preasure of ‘pat rons. 
Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month. according to location 
li li 
LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to GEORGE De 
SHIELDS, Mansger Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., 
up a 10, after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
County, M 























1 U nmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous origina! paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1. \) 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
sortion. Lantern slides to or- 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted on 


) 


¥ 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. | 





-_ 
| plate paper for the illustration of books on art and 


Baltimore. New York. 
22 and 24 ‘yas St, 148 5th Av... near 20th St Ware Conrenpentence invted, 
ashington, 817 et Space. * 7” 
aes ee a et asitin aa f ees oeRarm Co. 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or 
N Palis. An enchant- - 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams. 


PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 









natwoe?wiman Care BUSINESS LAW. 
chesten, beinie, ‘Wangan | 4 Migunel for Geheste ge CoBanse et tee Bret 


By A. R. WEED, of the Boston Bar. 
“No rule of law is perhaps better establi hed than 
that no one is excused because of his ignorance of 
the law. It would certainly seem necessary, there- 
fore, that young men about to engage in business 
should know something of the responsibilities 
they are toassume and of the rights they may ac- 
quire. Theaim of this little book is to meet this 
need with a brief and simple statement of the com- 


Palis, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. 1. Roberta, Gen'l Pass. Agt 


FLUROPEAN SS 
« ter Resort, University town of Innsbrack. Tirol, 


UMMER AND WIN- 


Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry bracing | mon principles of the laws which govern business.” 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carl - Preface. 

Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well Le wos | | Octavo, 172 res, éloth. $1.00. 

Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hSte or alacarte). | D. Cc. HEATH , Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Reduced rates in winter. and sleighs at | 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the Nags science, art, mu- 
Eminent medical 


sic, ete. at very mode 
care and skilled nurses cif t desired. Best ‘Rngiieh and 
trated pamphiets sent on 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


15 East 17th Street, New York. 


HEINRICH ZOLLNER, Five Love Songs. 
“Sung by Madame Ritter-Goetze.” English-Ger- 
man. Artistic paper cover, $1.00. 


American references. Illustrated 
application. 
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The Nation. 
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An entirely New and Revised Edition 


From NEW PLATES. 
One volume, 12mo, cloth, 204 pages. Price, $.50. 


The Compendious Manual 


or 


QuatitaTIvE CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS 


Of C.“W. ELIOT and F. H. STORER. 
As revised by W. a or Sixteenth Edition, 
newly revised b Linpsay, A.B., B.S., 
Professor of tidus in Dickinson College. 
‘ace to the Sixteenth Edition. 

** This edition has been carefully revised with the 
codperation of Prof. F. H, Storer. The alterations 
ana additions are such as an experience of sev: 
years’ use of book has suggested, and it is hoped 
ee) et add to its utility. W. B. Linpsay, 

a inson College, Carlisle, Penn., Nov., 1891 ”* 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray aud 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
*,* Copies sent by mai] on receipt of price. 


B. WESTERMANN & CoO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 preameey nt a4 Fe ag 


ENGELMANN AND ANDERSON. Pic- 
Ttiad and Ody: 36 plates. 
225 illustrations from works of ancient 
art, wi of = 
ntents of book or the use ¢ Schools an 


ents of Literature and Art. Folio size, clo 
S00 Terms for introduction on aotlouttch ie the 


The English text of this edition of E Imann’s 
Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
rous referent ces notes on the dates, de and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 


Now REA READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
sh. A. stout 4to volume of vill+023 pages. 
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, $5.50; half morocco, $6. 
aii Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
1 : -morocco, $12.00. 
to remain the standard dictionary; 
the fruit i S honest, fon as-cop tinned, ae Simate "scho- 
larly work. on, February 25 





GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 


REMOVAL. 
The constant increase of my business has made 
it for me to take larger and more spa- 


I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 
for end solici ‘our 
you lowes ting y 


GUSTAY E. STECHERT, 810 EI, #10 Broedway ‘New York. 


30 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Lelpuigs 10 Hospital Strasse = 


THE YALE REVIEW. 
( Suecessor to the New Englander and Yale Review.) 

A Quarterly Journal of History and Political Science. 
Edited i Ba Professors George P. Fisher, George B, 
Adams nry W. Farnam, Arthur T. Hadley, and 
Dr. John ©. Schwab of Yale’ Ma pe ym New Ha- 
ven, Conn. Crown 8vo, about 1 vg in each 
number. Angaal subscription, $3.00. Single num- 


The YALE Ruvinw does not aim to be an organ of 
the University. proposes to devote itself to the 
peqecetos of OR = reflecting the most advanced 
and scholarly thought and the Bn recent investi- 


tions upon the to treated. 
7 hearin SOMPANY. Pt PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, 


Are constantly adding new and valuable bou«s to 
their excellent /ist. Pres. Lilley’s ELEMENTS OF 

ALGEBRA will be ready in a few days. SUNSHINE 
MELODIES, a Song Book for Primary Schools, by 
N. L. Glover and Mrs. M. A. Harris, now ready. 
Send for copies. 














READY: 


A Text-Book of Elocution. 


By Maria Porter Brace, A.B., late Teacher of Elo- 
cution in Vassar College. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW TORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
675th Ave. 202 Devonshire St. 106 Wabash Ave. 


- 





R BARGAINS. P 
A S O 
~ Picking-up 5 Send Stamps — 
Scarce Books G for R 
B a r Separate A 
Oo Specialty. P Lists. I 
Oo m4 T 
K Largest dealers south of New York. Ss 
Ss Cheapest and most reliable dealers on earth ‘ 


AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore,Md. 
NEW CATALOGUES. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


1, Generals of Civil War, Union and Con- 
federate. 

2. Literary Celebrities, American and Fo- 
reign. 

8. Miscellaneous Celebrities. 

Send stamp for any one. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
INTERNATIONAL LisRary No. 25. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IDOL. 


By Marre Bernnarp, author of ‘The Rector of 
St. Luke's.’ 1 vol., 12mo, half Rox, $1.25; 








paper, 75 cents. 
Acharming story of life among the highest circles 
of society. e ters are drawn with singular 


clearness and fidelity, especially the character of 
the heroine, the beauty and belle of all Hamburg, 
pet by parents and friends, is particularly at- 
tractive. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


Alexander Hamilton’s Works. Edited by 
J.C. Hamilton. 7 vols., 8vo, cloth, $50.00. 


Thomas Jefferson’s Works. Edited by 
H. A. Washington. 9 vols., 8vo, cloth, $30, 


J. C. Calhoun’s Works. 6 vols., full calf, 
$18.00. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CoO., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 
WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


7) NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
tis to any address, on applica’ com ey _— 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 
Bow going on a THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 

— stock of books, by ee all fields of i litera- 

science, and art,and French and German books, 
is is offered at voy hae pa oe A re Ay is 
now in preparation, an e sen 
address woes —— Orders by maul peomptiy at 


tended to. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Pe. of Fo Agent for the leading 
ts auchnita’s ~—— Authors Teub 
Catalogues of stock 
ee large 2000 rtment always on 
hand, and new — received from Paris and Leipzig 
a8 800n as issued. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANCAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 * AVENUE, NEW YORK coin de 48e rue. 
‘atalogue envoyé franco sur nde. 




















ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both onety, and recent, NATION 
ees as also a choice collection of Books and 


hlets. a 
8. OLARK. 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


For. et: B 00 Rs. Subscription to peue 
gn peg — onap- 


plication. Cart ScHOENHOP, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


A af Bk eaing and scarce VOLUMES, OR 
sale by. H. WitLtAMs, 195 West loth Bt or Cte. ¥ 











JUNE ATLANTIC 


Ready Saturday, contains 


The Education of the Negro. 

By W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; with 
Comments by Eminent South- 
ern Gentlemen. 


The Emerson-Thoreau Corre- 
spondence. (Emerson in Eu 
rope.) 

Edited by F. B. Sanzorn. 

The Discovery of a New Stellar 
System. 

By Professor ARTHUR SEARLE 
of Harvard Observatory. 


Private Life in Ancient Rome. 
IT. 

By Harriet WATERS PRESTON 
and Louise DonceE. 


Whitman. 


Agrippina. 

Of special interest to Cat- 
lovers. 

By Acnes REPPLIER. 


Chinese and Japanese Trazts. 


By Ernest FENOLLOSA, 


With Essays, Poems, etc, by Louise 
CHANDLER MOULTON, W. H, BisuHop, 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, JuLia C,R. 
Dorr, and others. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
zz East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





MATTHEWARNOLDIN THE “\NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 


“The New York NATION—a newspaper which I 
read regularly and with profit, a newspaper which 
is the best, so far as my experience goes, of all 
American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere.” 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names in 
literature, science, and art, both in this 
country and abroad. It is emphatically 
found in the homes of people of culture 
and refinement. No intelligent Ame- 
rican, desirous of keeping abreast of 
the best political and literary thought 
of the day, can afford to be without it. 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid. 
Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 


208 Broadway, New York City. 





